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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








To preserve and extend the four freedoms— 


AMERICA IN A WORLD AT WAR + 


By William B. Brown, Maxwell Stewart, and Walter Myer 


A graphic and simplified story of the causes of this Second World War and \ 
why we are fighting. Indispensable for anyone who wishes to understand the 
present world drama and the role America plays in it. 


yy Our democratic heritage, how we got it, and what it means. (Chapters I-III) 


vy How present world conditions developed, and America’s position and role 
in the world of today, (Chapters [V-V) 


vy The changing strategy of modern warfare—showing how we are mobiliz- 
ing our army, navy, industries, and civilian and natural resources in a great 


war effort to meet the existing world crisis. (Chapters VI-XI) T 
vy Planning for the post-war period. (Chapter XII) 
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We Changed to Meet 
WAR CONDITIONS 


By 
DOUGLAS S. WARD and WILLIAM 


HE RESPONSIBILITY of the high schools in 
ie nation at war is a problem about 
which both the public and the high schools 
themselves have become seriously con- 
cerned. As an experimental secondary 
school concerned with the study of curricu- 
lum problems, College High School, the 
secondary school of Colorado State College 
of Education, is taking the lead in the ad- 
justment of its curriculum to the needs of 
society in war times. 

In 1935 the school began the development 
of its general education program. The real 


-— 


Epiror’s Note: The authors here report 
how a high school with an unusually flexi- 
ble program has been able to change that 
program speedily and extensively to a war- 
time footing. College High School is in this 
war. Its curriculum is in the war. Its pupils 
and its activities are in the war. College 
High School is the secondary school of Coto- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo. Mr. Ward is assistant professor of sec- 
ondary social studies, and Dr. Wrinkle 
is director of the High School. Even if 
inflexible programs have kept some schools 
from getting right into the war effort this 
Semester, next September is another year. 
We cannot even fool ourselves that victory 
is in the bag. What we have is a good 
fighting chance. It all depends on us. 


L. WRINKLE 


problems of youth, such as the intelligent 
selection of a vocation, the social relations 
of boys and girls, home and family life, 
work experience, personality improvement, 
and basic skill needs were provided for in 
the school curriculum along with the special 
needs of those pupils who needed technical 
preparation for entrance to certain colleges. 

The program for pupils who attend Col- 
lege High School consists of three chief 
types of learning experiences. The first two 
hours of the day are devoted to the Life 
Problems program. The second two-hour 
segment of the school day is spent in physi- 
cal activities, music, and the arts. The final 
two hours are devoted chiefly to meeting the 
remote or specialized needs of pupils—such 
as the study of Latin, geometry, physics, 
shorthand, and history. The program for 
the first two-hour period changes each six 
weeks. The rest of the program is generally 
continuous throughout the year. 

The basic purpose of the Life Problems 
curriculum as it has developed at College 
High School is to meet the interests, needs, 
and purposes of its pupils. The units offered 
in this part of the program are not deter- 
mined in advance by the teachers and an- 
nounced to pupils, but are cooperatively 
developed by the teachers and pupils, who 
work together to define pupil needs and 
interests in terms of the learner's purposes. 
Pupils of similar needs and interests, re- 
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gardless of grade classification, are grouped 
and assigned to a staff member qualified to 
guide their learning. 

These classes meet for two hours daily, 
and after each six-week period pupils 
change units. As particular needs and inter- 
ests are met, the units organized to meet 
those needs and interests are discontinued 
and others take their place. The flexibility 
of this part of the program is particularly 
conspicuous in times like these. 

Over 100 unit courses based on pupils’ 
personal needs, interests, and purposes have 
been taught in this part of the curriculum 
in the past three years. These courses have 
ranged all the way from voice improvement 
to the study of Shakespeare; from gas en- 
gines to archaeology; from the study of 
personality to the study of communism, 
fascism, and democracy, the renaissance, and 
the history of religion; and from radio and 
photography as hobbies to radio construc- 
tion, broadcasting, and script writing as vo- 
cational interests. 

All but a few pupils now in school have 
been enrolled in units on “What's Happen- 
ing in Europe”, “What's Happening in the 
Pacific’, “National Defense”, and other 
units concerned with an understanding of 
what is going on in the world today and 
the background of current affairs. Unit 
courses in world geography have become 
popular this year. More than one-third of 
the school’s pupils are now, or have been, 
enrolled in units of this type. 

More than 10 per cent of the pupils are 
enrolled in work experience activities dur- 
ing this first part of the day. These activities 
include actual work experience in offices, 
working with nurses and in the laboratory 
and clinic of the county health service, and 
assisting teachers and librarians. 

College High School has operated an ex- 
tensive program of physical education for 
many years. Throughout the entire second- 
ary-school program all pupils except those 
excluded because of physical disability 
spend one hour daily in physical education. 
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With few exceptions each pupil spends 
from three to ten hours each week in music 
and art. These activities are not required in 
the pupil’s program but are electives. Music 
and art are frequently and recently men- 
tioned as morale building experiences in 
wartime. 

One-fourth of the school’s 130 upper. 
division (senior high school) pupils are now 
enrolled in a full-year course in consumer 
education, in order to learn how to spend 
money more intelligently and how to get 
the most value out of possessions they al- 
ready have. This course started in Septem. 
ber 1941. The consumer-education program, 
in which have been included units on test- 
ing foods and clothing, the analysis of cos- 
metics and drugs, and other units dealing 
with intelligent buying, has enrolled at 
some time during the past three years prac. 
tically every pupil in the school. Pupils in 
another full-year course already in opera- 
tion are studying contemporary social prob- 
lems, 

The recent interest in speeding up the 
high-school program to permit pupils to 
enter college at an earlier age was recog- 
nized in the College High School program 
in 1938. For many years the school has 
operated a summer session. By continuing 
in school four quarters each year instead of 
the regular three quarters, certain pupils 
were permitted to be graduated one year 
earlier than usual. The general graduation 
policy of the school is that the pupil should 
be graduated whenever he is ready to do 
whatever he is going to do next. 

Since 1938 several pupils have been 
graduated, even without summer-school at- 
tendance, in one or two years less than the 
usual number of years. The success of these 
pupils in college has been equal to or better 
than the success of pupils who have gradu- 
ated after the conventional number of years 
in school. 

Early in 1942, before the close of the first 
half of the winter quarter—at which time 
the third series of general education units 
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We CHANGED TO MEET WAR CONDITIONS 


for the year was completed—the pupils met 
in a general session with the director of 
the school and the members of the general 
education staff to study the problem of 
meeting war needs. The analysis and discus- 
sion of the problem led to the conclusion 
that pupils and school can and should do 
four types of things. 

First, the simplest types of work in which 
high-school pupils can participate are the 
service activities. These include buying de- 
fense stamps and bonds, collecting books 
and magazines for the Army and the Navy, 
cooperating with the civilian defense au- 
thorities, collecting paper and metal, and 
assisting on farms and in industry if there 
should be a demand for the labor of high- 
school pupils. The second general type of 
activity involves better preparation for in- 
telligent living in a war emergency period. 
The third, preparation for war emergency 
service at home. The fourth classification 
involves preparation for participation in 
actual war activities. 

Most schools find it relatively easy to 
carry on such activities as selling defense 
stamps and collecting paper. They find it 
almost impossible, however, to make actual 
changes in the scheduled classes because 
courses are planned a year in advance. Un- 
der the College High School program, how- 
ever, almost immediate change in one-third 
of the pupil’s courses is possible. Beginning 
in January, and in full force in February, 
changes to meet war needs were placed in 
operation. 

As preparation for emergency war service 
at home, pupils have been working in the 
Greeley Hospital since the beginning of the 
year, assisting nurses in preparation for 
qualification as nurses’ aides. This program 
has been stepped up to include 10 pupils 
who work three hours each forenoon in the 
hospital. If the war situation develops to a 
point where trained nurses are called from 
civilian hospitals, these pupils will have a 
background of training which will make 
them of real service to local hospitals in 
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supplementing reduced staffs of nurses. 

As a direct result of war needs a Red 
Cross First Aid unit enrols more than 20 
College High pupils. This class is taught by 
a certified Red Cross First Aid teacher, and 
is studying the standard Red Cross pro- 
gram commonly given to adults. 

The radio and code units, formerly 
taught chiefly for their leisure-time values, 
have been modified to provide basic train- 
ing for radio service in the Army and Navy. 
Fifteen pupils enrolled in these combined 
units. During the first half of winter quarter 
25 pupils were enrolled in a similar course 
in photography, in which a modified army 
photography training program was fol- 
lowed by the advanced pupils. Basic avia- 
tion training is also included in units pre- 
paratory to actual military and naval service. 
In February eight boys began studying navi- 
gation and other basic aviation problems. 

The usual course in algebra, geometry, 
advanced mathematics, chemistry, and phys- 
ics, preparatory to further technical educa- 
tion, are included in the regular program 
of the school. They enrol about one-third 
of the upper-division pupils. 

As the war develops and the demand in- 
creases for the services of more people, the 
high schools will be forced to play an in- 
creasingly larger part in preparing their 
pupils for war-related service. This will 
force many modifications in typical high- 
school programs. College High School has 
taken the initiative in serving the country 
during this war period. Im general, high 
schools have made very few adjustments in 
their programs to meet the new needs which 
exist in a nation at war, and this failure is 
in part due to the fact that high-school pro- 
grams were set up for the current year 
before the United States declared war. Tra- 
ditional practices in our high schools will 
not survive if the war is of any considerable 
duration. The war will force the adoption 
of many practices which have been advo- 
cated and practiced for many years by lib- 
eral leaders in secondary education. 








Six Errors About 


And 4 steps in 
a sound program 


WORK EXPERIENCE 


y 
ROBERT G. ANDREE 


HE WAR has brought many of the pres- 
en inadequacies of the modern Ameri- 
can school into sharp focus, and many of 
our promising practices which had scarcely 
started before the war have been given 
priority. 

One problem which fits both of these 
categories neatly is that of providing youth 
with work under the direction of the 
schools so that their energies will fit in well 
with the war effort. Schools are calling this 
plan a developmental work experience pro- 
gram. 

All the articles that have appeared to date 
on this matter are so concerned with the ad- 
ministration of the program that six funda- 
mental errors are being made consistently. 
We need not spend time defining and justi- 
fying such a program, as so many articles 
have done. It’s time, rather, to find examples 
for school administrators to follow. It’s time 
also to begin to think of this whole problem 
in much broader terms than have hereto- 
fore been mentioned. 

For example, H. A. Cross, in a speech 
before the National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals at San Francisco, de- 
fined work experience as: 


——_— - 


Epiror’s Note: The author is dean of 
boys at Muskegon, Mich., Senior High 
School. At present he is engaged in gradu- 
ate study at Harvard University. Work ex- 
perience for pupils, and the question of 
how it shall be handled, is one of the livest 
current issues in secondary education. In 
this article he criticizes much of the current 
thinking and practice in this area, and sug- 
gests four constructive steps. 


An activity and adjustment involved in situations 
which are normally accepted as real work situations, 
It's learning to work. It’s work education. For pur. 
poses of this discussion we restrict it to the in-school 
youth and are primarily concerned with the initial 
weeks and months of work during which the factor 
of adjustment is high.’ 

There is one thing wrong with a defi- 
nition of this kind. It takes the wrong point 
of view. As always, the picture is one of the 
administrator looking down to the pupil. 
It’s a bird’s-eye-view. Without changing the 
idea of work experience, let the reader take 
a student's point of view—a worm’s-eye-view. 
Then the definition would look something 
like this: 

I'd like a job someday better than the one I have 
now. It’s not the last job I want, but it’s helping 
me now because the school gives me credit for the 
things I’m learning at work. Some dads and mothers 
won't let their kids work for pay. All right. The 
school lets them serve the community and gives them 
credit anyway. This isn’t my first job but the school 
helps me just the same. Some kids get along in their 
jobs O. K. But I'm different. I’m glad the school 
wants to help me. 

With a definition like that it’s a lot easier 
to see the part that the school needs to play. 


Is Work Experience a Proper Function of 
the School? 


With the advent and continuance of un- 
orthodox means of education through the 
NYA and the CCC, new-line leaders ques- 
tion the school’s efforts and the propriety of 
having the school handle work experience. 
But Dwayne Orton of Stockton (California) 
Junior College recently outlined four 
principles which insist that the school in- 

*Cross, H. A., “A Work Experience Program.” 


Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, March 1942. 
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corporate work experience programs into 
the curriculum.? The same source points 
out 12 values for work experience. 

That the school should be the dynamic 
nucleus for pupils’ work experiences is a 
point well taken. But the good men who 
are writing all the articles and making the 
speeches are proposing programs that are 
wholly inadequate or contain faults that 
will lead us into all sorts of difficulties. The 
writer has developed work experience pro- 
grams of his own within the past five years 
and knows whereof he speaks. 

Error No. 1. There is too much provision 
for red tape. Getting a work experience 
program started is much easier if one uses 
good judgment in dealing with the youth 
and the community than if one follows all 
the “rules”. Too many articles speak only 
of records, coordinators, organization meet- 
ings, and all the other paraphernalia of ad- 
ministration. 

Error No. 2. In no article is mention 
made of the part to be played by the labor 
unions. If American youth are to be given 
work experiences in industry and in dis- 
tributive occupations during the emergency 
the unions will have to be partners in many 
communities. In recent letters from leaders 
in American labor the writer has been as- 
sured that these organizations stand ready 
to do all in their power for the promotion 
of work experience programs, and for the 
preparation of youth for intelligent labor 
union membership. 

Error No. g. All the leaders speak of 
work experience as work for pay. This con- 
notation is wholly inadequate to describe 
the potential experiences open to youth in 
any community. Work service plays an 
equal if not a more important part. There 
are duties inherent in democracy as well as 
rights and privileges. The more valuable 
lessons of service can be taught—during war 
and peace—through avenues of community 
Service. 

Error No. 4. Most statements fail to rec- 


* Ibid. 





ognize that many of our youth are already 
working. Statements outline elaborate prin- 
ciples and plans for work experience, 
whereas, if the matter were faced realisti- 
cally, programs could be well started merely 
by recognizing that some youth already had 
jobs. These pupils could be given school 
credit (if that were part of the plan), and 
any guidance or related study that they 
needed. 

Error No. 5. Many are talking of work 
experience as though it were a new answer 
to a new problem. As a matter of fact, the 
whole program may resolve itself into doing 
“chores” on a national scale. With the par- 
tial disappearance of migratory labor the 
lesser paid jobs of the nation go begging. 
Why coat our needs in language calling for 
work experience when what we really want 
are recruits for jobs which older laborers 
have left? 

Error No. 6. The schools are presump- 
tuous to try to do the work alone. Most 
articles and their writers are still referring 
to NYA when there is every likelihood that 
it will be removed from the secondary 
schools in the near future. Schools ought to 
discover that the present trend in work for 
youth involves junior employment instead. 
More efforts ought to be made to enlist pri- 
vate employment, for that will give a youth 
work experience program more stability 
and permanency. 


How Should We Develop a Work Ex- 
perience Program? 


Step No. 1. Recognize the youth in school 
who are already working. Consider what aid 
the school can give them in the way of 
guidance and related subjects. In the writ- 
er’s experience 20 per cent of a large 
student body were working when an initial 
work experience survey was made. If the 
questionnaire had been worded to include 
community work service the numbers of 
youth involved would have reached ap- 
proximately 35 per cent. 

SteP No. 2. The school must give credit 
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for stated kinds of work experience, the 
credit to be weighted in the same manner as 
academic subjects now are. 

Step No. 3. Ties with public and private 
employment agencies must be made 
stronger. There is abundant opportunity for 
the junior employment agencies and the 
schools to work together. For instance, all 
certification of NYA applications is now 
handled by junior employment agencies. 
Self-registration blanks for mass registration 
of applicants are ready for the schools to 
use. A new occupational code book (volume 
IV) is devoted entirely to codes for initial 
youth jobs. 

And where are most schools? They are 
still toying with their own placement ofh- 
cers, spending sums which could well be 
diverted to other important guidance tasks! 
It is contended here that the role of place- 
ment bureau does not belong logically or 
practically to the schools. 

Let the school train for post-school life, 
let the placement agencies carry out their 
work, and let both follow up youth coop- 
eratively through guidance activities. 

Of course the school will control some of 
the part-time initial jobs for youth. School 
tasks and jobs provided by the local board 
of education, in-school NYA jobs, and jobs 
in which the school continues to have an 
interest because of the age of the pupil—all 
these are still within the province of the 
school. 


> 
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Step No. 4. The school must make more 
of work service as work experience. Does the 
Red Cross need youthful volunteers? The 
school will handle the call. Do social-service 
agencies and their offices need help in rou- 
tine office work? Volunteers from the school 
will oblige. Do the blind want persons who 
will read to them? The school has some 
excellent pupils for just this service. Are 
more day nurseries needed because both 
father and mother are working in this 
emergency? The school has girls in home. 
making classes for whom this will be a 
valuable experience. 

These kinds of work service coordinate a 
school and its community, and are con- 
ducive to improved public relations to an 
extent greater than most schools now dream 
of. 

There is urgent need for more descrip- 
tions of practical activities in work experi- 
ence and work service than are now avail- 
able. There is also an urgent need for some 
reflective thinking on the subject. Develop. 
ing a program of work experience is very 
easy. 

The tragedy of the past two decades is 
that schools have allowed so many youth 
to slip through their grasp without realizing 
how helpful it would have been to these 
young people had their work experience 
been recognized, and had those with no 
chance to work for pay been given a chance 
to work for service. 


Our Miss Green 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


Our Miss Green took up Mental Hy- 
giene 
And promptly became very keen 
On Aggressions, Neuroses, 
Suppressions, Psychoses, 
And Sinister Motives, unseen. 


Our Miss Green looked at Life through a 
screen 
Of Psychiatry, slightly unclean. 
Things once mild and formal 
Grew wild and abnormal. 
She’s in padded cell seven-nineteen. 
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PACKING 


Do teachers’ prejudices make 
the girls heavy favorites? 


th HONOR SOCIETY 


By CLIFFORD C. SWENSON 


HEN JOHNNY COMES HOME and com- 
W plains that he receives low grades and 
does not get into the honor society because 
the teachers do not like him, he is likely to 
be right in his belief, according to a survey 
we have made at Lindsborg High School. 
And it is a situation which also seems to be 
prevalent in other places. 

Of course the objectives and principles 
of the National Honor Society are opposed 
to this, and the Society hopes to influence 
favorably the behavior of all adolescents in 
a member school. However, this result is not 
automatically obtained merely because the 
local school elects a few pupils to the honor 
organization, gives them pins to wear, and 
congratulates them. 

Machinery for selection of members, 
scholastic requirements, ritual, and effusive 
praise of extrinsic awards, are none of them 


Epiror’s Nore: Are teachers prejudiced 
against boys, and in favor of girls? They 
seem to be in Lindsborg, Kan., High School, 
where the author is principal. Apparently 
sensing a disproportion in the numbers of 
boys and of girls elected to the school’s chap- 
ter of the National Honor Society, he investt- 
gated the records. In this article he tells 
what he found, and gives his opinion about 
the condition revealed. He writes, “I have 
talked with a few school people, and when 
they have looked into their own school con- 
cerning the matter, they have discovered to 
their surprise problems similar to our own.” 
Mr. Swenson recommends that investiga- 
tions be made in other schools. We should 
be glad to consider other articles on the sub- 
ject. 


one whit more meaningful for learning than 
specific or concrete changes which can be 
made in the lives of all the boys and girls. 
The success of changes which the honor 
society seeks to make in pupil behavior is 
greatly dependent upon what goes on in 
the entire school, and this dependence be- 
gins before pupils become members. 

Even though Johnny may not complain 
to the teachers, it is wise occasionally to 
make an inventory of the procedures and 
outcomes of pupil activities. The school 
might be doing something to Johnny of 
which we are rot aware. Suspecting this, 
we decided to study the local chapter of our 
honor society. Our principal purpose was to 
determine whether there was inequality in 
the attainment of membership on the basis 
of sex. In all, 246 boys and 222 girls in the 
graduating classes from 1932 to 1941, inclu- 
sive, were studied. 

From this study we have gained informa- 
tion which may be used to improve our 
local honor society as well as other areas of 
the curriculum. The scope of this article 
has been limited to some of the problems 
encountered which may be similar to those 
in other schools. 

The selection of candidates. Our school 
has determined pupil eligibility to member- 
ship on the basis of teachers’ marks earned 
in subject courses. Points based on a five 
point scale have been given for grades. At 
the end of the seventh semester the points 
which each pupil has earned have been 
totaled, and pupils who have ranked in the 
upper 25 per cent of the class have been 
declared eligible to membership. 

From the eligible group, a number equal 
to 15 per cent of the membership of the class 
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has finally been elected to membership on 
the basis of additional points earned on a 
scale of pupil activities, and teachers’ rat- 
ings of character, leadership, and service. 

A teacher committee has supervised the 
selection of pupil members during the eighth 
semester. 

The philosophy and aims of our school 
were examined and were found to be rather 
liberal. This fact was used as a basis for 
judging the outcomes of the local chapter. 
In general, it may be stated that these objec- 
tives recognized that the pupils themselves 
should solve problems which confronted 
them, that they should actively participate 
in a school program which they would share 
in making, and that their present growth 
was more important than future academic 
plans. 


Do teachers’ marks lead to an equitable 
distribution of membership on the basis of 
sex? 


The study has shown that teachers’ marks 
are a hurdle to the eligibility and member- 
ship of boys. Between 1932 and 1941, inclu- 
sive, only 14.23 per cent of the 246 boy 
graduates became eligible to membership on 
the basis of teachers’ marks, while 38.29 per 
cent of all 222 girl graduates were eligible. 
Thus a girl had almost a two and three- 
fourths better chance than a boy to be con- 
sidered for membership, although 52.45 per 
cent of all graduates during these years have 
been boys, and 47.55 per cent girls. Accord- 
ing to the teachers, boys are by far the 
weaker sex. 

In determining final selection, additional 
points earned from pupil activities and 
from teachers’ ratings of character, leader- 
ship, and service, were added to points 
earned from teachers’ marks. However, even 
after the points were added in which boys 
surpassed girls, only 10.57 per cent of all 
graduating boys were finally elected, while 
21.62 per cent of all girls were elected. 
Hence, because teachers’ marks constituted 
a hurdle to membership which could not 


later be overcome even by superiority in the 
other two areas of evaluation, a girl had a 
two to one better chance than a boy of be. 
coming a member. 

A comparison of intelligence as related to 
sex. The mean and median I.Q.’s of the boys 
were 107.12 and 107.25 respectively, of the 
girls, 109.43 and 110.33. Here there are no 
significant differences in academic intelli- 
gence between the sexes, so inequality in 
teachers’ marks could not be ascribed to this 
cause, 

A comparison of achievement as related 
to sex. An investigation of the achievement 
scores of all boys and girls in the classes of 
1940 and 1941 showed average mean and 
median scores for the two classes of 133.71 
and 141.0 for the boys, and 122.68 and 
119.75 for the girls. Hence, on the basis of 
actual achievement tests, it appeared that the 
boys were even somewhat superior to girls, 
yet girls received better grades. 

Teachers’ marks as a basis for eligibility. 
It seems that teachers are prejudiced against 
boys. However, no implication that teachers 
have purposely discriminated against boys 
is intended. This prejudice could arise from 
any of several sources. 

1. The individualism of boys may cause 
them to be contrary to possibly a too aca- 
demic and bookish content of courses. Pos- 
sibly girls are more submissive and conform 
better, and hence are rewarded with better 
grades. 

2. Possibly boys did not show as great a 
verbal comprehension as girls. 

3. Possibly arbitrary course standards and 
a more feminine curriculum content were 
uninteresting to the boys. 

4. Possibly girls were marked higher than 
boys because of “halo effects”, such as per- 
sonal appearance, social prestige, and other 
characteristics which might influence teach- 
ers’ marks. 


What ts the relation of teachers’ marks to 
teachers’ ratings of character, leadership, 
and service? 
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PACKING THE HONOR 


The school has indicated that it desires 
not only to emphasize knowledge but also 
desirable attitudes, ideals, interests, and be- 
haviors. If these behaviors had been consist- 
ently and similarly identified and sought 
throughout the school, then it would appear 
that there should be a rather close associa- 
tion or correlation between the behaviors 
evaluated as teachers’ marks, and those 
which were evaluated by teachers as char- 
acter, leadership, and service in the separate 
rating. 

The study showed that here also there 
appeared to be no consistent standard of 
grading. For instance, teachers were prone 
to increase the rankings of both boys and 
girls in character, leadership, and service 
over the rankings attained by teachers’ 
marks. However, rankings for over six per 
cent more boys than girls were thus in- 
creased. 

All correlations from 1932 to 1941 inclu- 
sive were positive, but with the probable ex- 
ceptions of 1934 and 1941, the relationship 
of behaviors represented by marks and the 
relationship of behaviors represented in rat- 
ings of character, leadership, and service, 
were not convincing. The lowest coefficient 
of correlation was +.062 in 1940, while the 
highest was +.667 in 1934. The average for 
the ten years was +.361. This evidence of 
little consistent relationship of behaviors 
being evaluated in the two areas may have 
been caused by: 


1. Evaluation for teachers’ marks were possibly 
based on mere opinion, or represented an emphasis 
on book learning rather than regard for character, 
leadership, and service in the subject courses. 

2. Teachers may not have been aware of what 
specific behaviors were implied either in subject 
courses where marks were given, or in ratings of 
character, leadership, and service. 


It would of course be difficult to teach 
certain behaviors included in character, 
leadership, and service, if it were not known 
what specific behaviors were desirable for 
learning. That education is changing be- 
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haviors rather than merely learning facts 
would appear to be sound psychology. 


What is the influence of pupil activities 
upon the final selection of members? 

If boys did not participate more exten- 
sively than girls in pupil activities, the local 
chapter would be even more feminine in 
membership. The acquisition of points on 
pupil activities increased the ranking of 71 
per cent of eligible boys over the rank they 
possessed on the basis of teachers’ marks, 
while 37 per cent of the eligible girls were 
increased in rank. Also, 17 per cent of boys, 
and 54 per cent of girls decreased in rank. 
Nevertheless, even though boys acquired 
more points in activities, the hurdle of 
teachers’ marks was too much for boys to 
overcome. 

The scheme of using pupil activities 
points, as one means of choosing final mem- 
bers for the chapter, did not result in lower- 
ing the standard of intelligence below what 
it was for the group which became eligible 
on the basis of teachers’ marks. 

The mean and median I.Q. of all boys in 
classes 1936 to 1941 inclusive was 107.12 and 
107.25, and for all girls, 109.43 and 110.33. 
The mean and median 1.Q. of all boys 
who became eligible by teachers’ marks was 
116.33 and 116.50, while the mean and 
median I1.Q. for the girls was 115.17 and 
114.47. Hence, although the girls secured 
much better grades from teachers, they 
were not superior to boys in intelligence. 

When enough boys and girls were ranked 
on the basis of points acquired in pupil 
activities, and numbered to equal the num- 
ber elected to final membership on the basis 
of the three areas of evaluation, it was found 
that the boys had a mean and median L.Q. 
of 115.75 and 115.67, while the girls had a 
mean and median I.Q. of 115.16 and 114.93. 
These I.Q. levels were about the same as the 
I.Q. levels of the boys and girls who became 
eligible on the basis of teachers’ marks. 

In other words, selection of pupils for 
candidacy to membership on the basis of 
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participation in pupil activities would have 
been as good as deciding candidacy for 
membership on the basis of teachers’ marks, 
as far as the level of the I.Q. was concerned. 


What did the pupils themselves think 
about the organization? 


The pupils of the class of 1941 were re- 
quested in a questionnaire to state what they 
thought about the local chapter. Their re- 
actions may be summarized briefly as fol- 
lows: 

1. They believed that the chapter should pro- 
vide more motivation to do better schoolwork. 

2. Over half of the pupils did not believe that 
the present scheme of using teachers’ marks for 
determining eligibility is satisfactory. 

3. Pupils believed in the need for an honor so- 
ciety, but desired that several changes be made. 

4. The pupils were not properly aware of op- 
portunities for using the chapter to develop demo- 
cratic living. 


Obviously, the best way to learn the ways 
of democracy is not by academic book study, 
but by living them. Cooperative faculty and 
pupil control will not be easy, but who ever 
heard of anyone favoring the democratic 
way because it would be easier? It is not an 
easy way, but it is the only way we know 
which will draw out of each person all he 
has. If any local honor society is to be more 
than a mere purveyor of extrinsic awards, it 
will have to become dedicated to a workable 
program of cooperation and service. If this 
is not done pupils are not being taught to 
live in our kind of society. 

Outcomes of the study. From this study 
we derived a few suggestions which might 
interest those who are interested in honor 
societies and in methods for selecting mem- 
bers for them. 

1. Boys outnumbered girls in classes dur- 
ing the ten-year period, yet the girls attained 
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eligibility to membership two and three. 
fourths times more frequently than boys, 
on the basis of teachers’ marks. 

2. Considering all areas of evaluation 
used for determining final membership, 
girls outnumbered boys two to one, and this 
was due to the preponderance of advantage 
which girls gained in teachers’ marks. 

3. Boys were not inferior to girls in intel. 
ligence and achievement. 

4. In respect to grades or marks, teachers 
seem to be prejudiced against boys. This 
prejudice, which seemed to result in marks 
based too much on whims and opinions, 
may have been due to classroom procedures, 
arbitrary course standards, and an unsuit- 
able curriculum. 

5. Teachers’ marks and teachers’ ratings 
of character, leadership, and service did not 
reveal high enough correlation to be signifi- 
cant. This seems to indicate that the same 
specific behaviors were not considered in 
the two areas of evaluation. This situation 
could be remedied by studying and agreeing 
on specific behaviors which should be eval- 
uated in subject courses as well as in the 
honor society. 

6. Pupils who participated in pupil activ- 
ities were higher than the average in intel- 
ligence and achievement. 

7. Provision should be made for more 
democratic pupil living through the agency 
of the honor organization. 

8. The point system was complicated and 
required a great amount of administrative 
effort, but even yet was not extensive 
enough to meet pupil needs. Extension of 
emphasis on extrinsic “point getting” was 
open to question. A simpler and more quali- 
tative method, worked out by cooperation 
of pupils and teachers, might offer a basis 
for further study. 


Your Example 


The example set by the teacher is pervasive. Pupils will attempt to be like you— 
especially if you are not so good.—R. W. HAMILTON in School and Society. 

















Dana Cross-Section Homerooms 


form the SCHOOL’S CORE 


By GERALD M. WELLER 


OR SEVERAL YEARS a homeroom organi- 
| partes has been under development at 
Dana Junior High School which has come 
to play an ever increasingly important part 
in stimulating and maintaining school mo- 
rale, promoting desirable pupil-teacher re- 
lationships, orienting and guiding pupils in 
many aspects of personal, school and com- 
munity life, building proper habits and 
ideals of citizenship, and expediting the 
handling of administrative routine. 

This plan of organization and its pro- 
gram grew out of dissatisfaction with the 
operation of the traditional homeroom 
set-up, which in many schools either has 
been abandoned entirely, used only when 
necessary for administrative reasons, or 
merged with the Social Living classes. 

Long and careful study of the problem 
led to the belief that some form of home- 
room should be the primary unit in junior 
high school, and if properly conceived and 
set up could be the heart and backbone of 
the entire educational program. To achieve 
such a goal it was concluded that it must be 


— --i— 


Eprror’s Note: The author writes about 
this article, “I feel that an unusually signifi- 
cant homeroom program has been devel- 
oped at Dana Junior High School over a 
period of time. It is something that has 
taken years to grow and crystallize. School 
traditions take time to develop and build— 
but when a sound program does build over 
a period you have something highly worth- 
while.” Dr. Weller is boys’ vice-principal of 
the school, which is in San Pedro, Cal., and 
is part of the Los Angeles City High School 
District. 


organized in conformity with the following 
principles: 

(1) Each homeroom should constitute an 
approximate cross-section of the entire stu- 
dent body. 

(2) Rooms should be small, every teacher 
should sponsor one, and three-year conti- 
nuity of pupil and teacher membership 
should be the rule. 

(3) Relatively few new pupils should be 
absorbed into a room during any one se- 
mester. 

(4) All school activities should be cen- 
tered here, and they should be designed and 
conducted to develop intense personal loyal- 
ties toward the homeroom. 

(5) Homeroom offices should have such 
prestige with pupils that a training ground 
for developing the best pupil leadership 
would be provided thereby. 

(6) The homeroom should be so imme- 
diately concerned about the good conduct 
of its members that their corrective influ- 
ence would be reflected in improved citizen- 
ship and school morale in general. 

The first and most important step in the 
early period of reorganization was to place 
homerooms on what is known as a “vertical 
sectioning” or “family” basis. This meant 
that approximately equal numbers of pu- 
pils from every grade, from B7 through Ag, 
would be assigned to each room. 

The advantages of such a vertical plan are 
numerous. A natural “home” room exists 
because members, as in any normal family, 
are of different ages. This makes it possible 
for older pupils to be enlisted in the guid. 
ance of the younger ones. And because these 
more mature, more experienced pupils are 
looked up to by the younger ones, leader- 
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ship is developed and exerted by them to 
an unusual degree, which in practice is 
most constructive and wholesome. 

Furthermore, the natural leadership of 
Ag and Bg pupils is distributed throughout 
every room, where it can function on a 
school-wide basis, rather than concentrated 
solely in gth-grade homerooms as in the 
traditional plan. 

Consequently, with sound leadership 
sprinkled throughout the school, an uplift- 
ing effect is invariably felt on the mass of 
pupils, and it has resulted in improved 
standards of school and community citizen- 
ship, better attitudes, finer appreciations, 
and higher ideals. 

Every effort was made to have each home- 
room an average room, a cross-section of 
the 1650 pupils making up the student 
body. Particular care was taken to preserve 
the racial composition and the range of 
potential learning ability that was charac- 
teristic of the school as a whole. 

Since 18 per cent are Mexican and 13 
per cent Japanese, the formation of small 
racial “gangs” with their attendant prob- 
lems, social and otherwise, could not readily 
materialize. Wide distribution of the men- 
taily border-line and subnormal pupils also 
prevented this same type of thing. 

Furthermore, provision was made for 
leadership, talent (musical, dramatic, ath- 
letic, etc.), and problem cases to be as 
evenly distributed as possible. Both teach- 
ers and pupils favor this procedure—pupils 
because each room feels it has an even 
chance in the many competitive contests 
in which rooms engage, teachers because as- 
similation occurs more readily when a ma- 
jority of the pupils in a room are of average 
ability. 

Separate girls’ and boys’ homerooms are 
the rule, although this was largely due to 
the physical layout of the plant, necessi- 
tating meetings in the physical-education 
buildings, shops, and household-arts rooms. 
Enough advantages have accrued, however, 
to make separation highly desirable in prac- 


tice. It is simpler to schedule contests of 
various kinds, as well as to hold certain 
types of discussion, where the sexes are 
divided. 

Practically every teacher was assigned a 
homeroom, because it was felt that all 
should have the experiences and wide pupil 
contacts which such sponsorship brings. At 
the same time this so distributed the load 
that rooms could be limited in size to 
around go, from 4 to 6 children represent- 
ing each grade. Teacher and pupils could be- 
come well acquainted over a period of six 
semesters, thereby insuring sound individ- 
ual guidance. Greater opportunities for in- 
dividual participation in activities on the 
part of members were also possible. 

The problem of absorbing new pupils 
into school practices, traditions and ideals 
was relatively simple. With each room 
taking in only five or six in any one term 
the pressure of the older majority quickly 
operated to bring the newcomers into line. 

The 52 homerooms (26 girls’ and 26 
boys’) meet every day upon the opening of 
school at 8:30, for fifteen minutes, a period 
length which long experience has demon- 
strated to be satisfactory. Extensions are 
readily provided, however, when deemed 
necessary. When the tardy bell rings all 
stand to attention while the bugle corps 
plays “to the colors”, and then salute the 
flag. 

Group loyalties are always fostered among 
individuals united in a common cause. 
Among the consequential activities next re- 
ceiving attention, and in which competition 
among rooms is stressed, are the following: 
(1) citizenship regatta, (2) Red Cross pro- 
gram, (§) paper collection marathon, (4) 
pupil war services, (5) attendance improve- 
ment, (6) development of Talent Club num- 
bers, (7) selection of Happy Hour programs, 
(8) planning and scheduling of after-school 
playground games, (9) school paper sub- 
scription campaign, (10) PTA membership 
stimulation. 

When time remains there are spelling and 
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arithmetic bees, current events, games, hob- 
bies, guidance discussions, pupil free- 
reading, sponsor reading to pupils, etc. Con- 
siderable orientation of both new and old 
pupils is regularly done with the aid of the 
“Dana Handbook for Pupils and Teachers”. 

Each room elects two officers, who are 
titled, because of the school’s naval tra- 
dition, “Commander” and “Lieutenant 
Commander”. The former is selected from 
the upper-division pupils, usually in Ag, 
and the latter is commonly a B8 from the 
lower division members. To become an 
officer one must have demonstrated genuine 
capacity for leadership, as well as attained 
a satisfactory record in citizenship and 
scholarship and secured the approval of the 
homeroom teacher. 

Commanders take the roll, act as pre- 
siding officer, head the Red Cross, take 
charge of all drives: war service needs, daily 
paper collection marathon, PTA member- 
ship, Mariner (school weekly) subscriptions, 
etc. They are entirely responsible for their 
pupils when in the auditorium, assist in 
orientation of new pupils, aid in planning 
special homeroom programs, help plan the 
A6 Welcoming Day program, organize 
teams and schedule games with other rooms, 
keep close check on pupil citizenship for the 
Regatta Contest, encourage tryouts for 
membership in the Talent Club, help select 
musical numbers for the Happy Hour, and 
in general provide a type of pupil leader- 
ship that builds pride and loyalty to the 
room, and in turn promotes an enthusiastic 
esprit de corps throughout the school. 

In their selection of commanders, home- 
rooms ordinarily exercise very good sense. 
Indeed, children as a rule have a keen 
understanding of others’ capabilities, and 
commanders are regularly elected because 
of their possession of recognized qualities of 
sound judgment and real leadership. The 
office has so many genuine responsibilities, 
and carries with it such authority to dis- 
charge them properly, that it enjoys a tre- 
mendous prestige. 


To become a commander is a wide-spread 
ambition at Dana. As a result these pupil 
leaders tend to set an enviable tone and 
morale throughout the whole school. 

Commanders and Lieutenant Command- 
ers make up the Commander Organization, 
which is under the personal sponsorship of 
both boys’ and girls’ vice principals and 
meets regularly with them to discuss school 
matters. Commanders alone are eligible to 
be candidates for the offices of president, 
secretary, and treasurer of the student body. 
The offices of boys’ and girls’ vice presidents, 
however, are open to members of school 
service groups, although they may be com- 
manders. 

Commanders are issued special pins as a 
badge of their rank—a silver ship in relief 
against a blue ocean background. They are 
also issued special caps which they wear in 
the auditorium when in charge of their 
homeroom pupils. 

In order that as many pupils as possible 
may be used in important, socially useful 
ways, most rooms have a number of the 
following standing committees: 

(1) Big Brothers or Sisters, to be respon- 
sible for new By7’s, (2) Athletic, to arrange 
after-school playground games with other 
rooms, (3) Bicycle, to see that pupils have 
registration cards and current licenses, (4) 
Hospitality, to welcome and help adjust- 
ment of new pupils arriving throughout the 
term, (5) PTA, to help in membership 
drives, (6) Program, to plan occasional 
special events, (7) Publicity, to keep the 
school paper informed of individual and 
group activities, (8) Scholarship, or “Master 
Mariners”, (honor scholarship society mem- 
bers) to aid pupils needing help, (9) Service, 
to assist teachers in ventilating and tidying 
rooms, arranging flowers, setting up bulletin 
material, etc. Other committees are ap- 
pointed as needed. 

A homeroom contest in citizenship, known 
as the Citizenship Regatta, has been de- 
veloped over a period of time. It has been 
most effective in encouraging and maintain- 
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ing exceptionally high standards of group 
living. The 26 boys’ homerooms compete 
against one another, as do the 26 girls’ 
rooms. 

All homerooms start off at scratch at the 
beginning of each of the three five-week 
regattas held during a semester. Through- 
out every week points are lost in accordance 
with a prearranged schedule—1o points for 
tardiness, 20 points for running or disturb- 
ance in the halls, 25 points for being sent 
to the office for disciplinary reasons, etc. 
Points may also be earned for attendance 
(100%, 99%, 98%, etc.), for having no mem- 
bers of a room sent to the office for conduct, 
for rooms losing no points during a week, 
and others. 

Each week the standing of rooms is an- 
nounced in the daily bulletin and also indi- 
cated on one of two large panels (one for 
boys and one for girls) in the main hall, 
by means of little boats, each representing a 
homeroom, set in grooves calibrated to 
points ranging from o to 1200, The po- 
sitions of the boats are eagerly watched week 
by week, pupil interest being continually 
excited by the movement of the boats in 
the race, or regatta. 

At the end of each regatta the highest 24 
rooms (12 boys’ and 12 girls’) have the 
privilege of attending a 30-minute assembly 
program, commonly consisting of sports and 
comic reels and numbers by the Talent 
Club. Choice of auditorium seats is given 
to rooms in order of ranking when scores 
for the semester's three regattas are totaled. 

The children delight in this contest. The 
element of competition is always stimu- 
lating to them, and the fact that goals are 
only five weeks away, with immediate and 
attractive rewards for the winners, stimu- 
lates additional interest and appeal. At the 
same time, good conduct becomes the popu- 
lar, accepted thing. Bad citizenship becomes 
of concern to the room because all suffer 
from its consequences. Each individual 
learns he has a responsibility to the group 
for his behavior. 


As a result the membership continually 
puts pressure on recalcitrant pupils to bring 
them into line. This influence is most ef. 
fective in raising standards of conduct and 
improving citizenship, and at the same time 
in building fine homeroom morale, because 
children are working toward a goal they 
believe to be worthwhile. 

One of the major homeroom activities oc- 
curring toward the close of each semester is 
the preparation of a program of orientation 
for the children in the contributing ele. 
mentary schools. They visit Dana on one 
special day, prior to entrance as B7 pupils. 

On this occasion an assembly is arranged 
for them in the auditorium, after which 
they are escorted by their commanders to 
their prospective homerooms. Here they are 
first welcomed and then entertained by a 
short program planned by the members of 
the rooms to which they have been assigned. 

Usually this consists of talks on such 
topics as “Traditions and customs of Dana”, 
“The sports and recreational program”, “Au- 
ditorium procedures and programs”, “Op- 
portunities for leadership and _ service”, 
and the like. In addition there is entertain- 
ment, group singing, and distribution of a 
special A6 issue of the school paper. The 
program is climaxed by a tour of the build- 
ings and grounds by the visitors, personally 
led by commanders. 

Every spring it is customary for Dana pu- 
pils to put on an entertainment known as 
the Dana Amateur Show, to raise money 
for the PTA Welfare fund. This program 
is a homeroom project and under the gen- 
eral sponsorship of the commander organi- 
zation. Each room conducts talent tryouts 
and submits the names of likely candidates 
to the teacher-sponsor of the general pro- 
gram. Great interest and enthusiasm is cre- 
ated, and from individual and group num- 
bers very fine, popular programs are 
annually developed. 

About once a month, oftener when re- 
quested, homerooms meet during an ex- 
tended homeroom period for a kind of com- 
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munity sing known as the Happy Hour. 
This is under the direct sponsorship of the 
principal, who uses it for the purpose of 
building unity of aim and feeling, and 
loyalty to the school in general. After a very 
brief talk on some matter of general con- 
cern and real significance, all join in singing 
the kinds of songs children enjoy. 


* * * 


BIOLOGY: The tendency in high-school biology 
is to teach the subject, not as a science, but as a 
way to pleasing hobbies or as a “series of practical 
technologies”. That is the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Biology of the Union of 
American Biological Societies, based upon returns 
of a questionnaire answered by about 3,000 high- 
school biology teachers, reports Curriculum Journal. 
The principle of organic evolution is taught “to 
one or another extent” by about 50% of the teach- 
ers who replied. Other findings: a 3-year science 
program for the junior high school is found in 
43% of the schools reporting. Approximately 20% 
of replies indicate that a biological subject—gen- 
erally hygiene—has been transferred to the teacher 
of physical education during the past 5 or 10 years. 


SUPERINTENDENTS: Most of us in education 
seem to have a sharp interest in what kind of 
salary others make, just for comparison. Here's 
what Calvin O. Grieder reports in Colorado School 
Journal: The average salary paid to Colorado 
school superintendents in 1940-41 was $2,239, with 
one-half receiving less than $2,033. One-fourth of 
the salaries tabulated were below $1,680, with the 
lowest at $1,000. One-fourth were above $2,700, 
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Epitor’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. Readers granting such limitations may find 
these flashes in the pan interesting, provocative— 
sometimes amusing. 


No effort is spared to make it a happy 
and joyous occasion. Songs and program are 
developed through commander committees 
working through the student council with 
the administrative staff. That homerooms 
like it is testified by the pupils’ enthusi- 
astic demand of “Let’s have more Happy 
Hours.” 


FINDINGS * * * 


with the highest at $6,250 (Denver excluded). Prof. 
Grieder believes that many districts, particularly 
those paying $2,000 and less, had better think in 
higher figures, to keep their superintendents from 
departing for government or industrial jobs. 


ORTHOPEDIC: An orthopedic screening test, to 
determine defects in feet, posture, and spine, can 
be given pupils at the rate of one every two min- 
utes, reports Eleanor Stone in High Points. Of 261 
girls recently screened at Straubenmuller Textile 
High School, New York City, 80% had orthopedic 
deviations which the examiner thought needed 
medical attention. The 4 most common orthopedic 
faults were: low longitudinal arches, low transverse 
arches, poor posture, and lateral deviation. And it 
was found that in 96% of all cases, the defects could 
be overcome, at least in part, by special corrective 
exercises. 


PUPIL WORRIES: Financial matters loom large 
among the problems and difficulties that beset high- 
school pupils. So reports Ross L. Mooney in Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, on the results of a 
Problem Check List administered to 603 pupils of 
Stephens-Lee High School, Asheville, N.C. There 
were 330 common problems of high-school pupils 
on the check list, in which financial problems com- 
prised one of 11 groupings. Almost half the pupils 
(288, or 48%) want to find ways of earning their 
own money. Other important financial problems 
were: “Learning how to spend money wisely”, 168 
pupils; “Having to ask parents for money”, 164; 
“Learning how to save money”, 157; “Having no 
regular allowance”, 108. Of the 603 pupils, 516 
marked at least one financial problem. Reflects the 
author: What is being done within the school to 
help pupils to get part-time jobs in the community? 
Is this a project that might be undertaken by the 
pupils? 
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And Brother Schoolman 
is invariably the goat 


ANOTHER CONTEST 


By FRANKLIN C. HEMPHILL 


AM GETTING FED UP on organizations. 

Yes, so-called patriotic, civic and fra- 
ternal organizations. That is, some of them. 
And I wouldn't say what I am about to say 
any place but here; for I wouldn’t want 
those I am denouncing to know how I 
really feel—especially in these times. I would 
be afraid for them to. 

I think I must feel like the preacher who 
delivers a tirade to the faithful few present 
at service against the faithless many who 
are not there to hear him. The fact about 
the matter is, he is probably afraid too, but 
he knows the faithful won't snitch on him; 
just as I know my colleagues in education 
won't snitch on me. It’s all a matter of get- 
ting it off the chest, as it were. 

Preachers must be grand persons on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and up until about noon on 
Wednesday; they've had such a mental and 
emotional internal house-cleaning on Sun- 
day—two shots at it, once in the morning 


——— 


Eprror’s Note: You know how it is in 
your town, so you know how it is in the 
author's town. He is Brother Hemphill to 
the members of all kinds of patriotic, civic, 
and fraternal organizations, That’s fine. But 
they always pick the same major objective of 
the year—and Brother Hemphill is always 
stuck with the whole crop of duplicate ma- 
jor objectives. He confides to us, “I am not 
half as annoyed as this satire would indicate. 
At least, I am not particularly disturbed at 
the moment. But there have been times—” 
Brother Hemphill (we are certain that thou- 
sands of readers will feel akin to him also) 
is assistant superintendent of the Compton, 
Cal., Union Secondary School District. 


and again in the evening. A good idea! 

In somewhat the same way, this publi- 
cation of ours helps the educator blow off 
steam when otherwise it might not get 
blown off. Perhaps that is why it was named 
Tue CLEARING House. But read on, fellow 
schoolman, if you can be trusted. 

I belong to a gob of these organizations 
I am talking about, and just as any other 
school administrator whom fate (or some- 
thing) has permitted to remain in one place 
long enough, I am a past this, that, or the 
other of practically every organization in 
town. So I know my organizations—didn’t I 
help make them the way they are? 

Wherein then, you ask, am I fed up? Is 
it because there are no more chairs to go 
through; won't they allow a man to be 
adored supreme monarch more than once? 
That's not it. Every year every one of the 
organizations I belong to has got to have a 
major objective, and I usually get stuck 
with it. You will see what I mean in a 
minute or two. It all comes about something 
like this. 

It is Al's year to be Most Celebrated 
Grand Emperor (that’s top man), and he 
wants his year to be as fruitful as have been 
those of his illustrious predecessors, and 
there’s that achievement report to consider 
that goes in to national headquarters in 
Philadelphia. So even before he is installed, 
Al names his major objective committee 
to consist of Brothers Lawyer, Retired, 
Jeweler, Auto Dealer—and, oh yes, Brother 
Schoolman (that’s me). 

We have a meeting at the usual time and 
place, and get started a bit late because 
Brother Retired has to finish a hand. 
Brother Lawyer takes over, as he was named 
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first, and says it won't take long because he 
has a grand idea—something novel that the 
entire membership will like—and he has 
talked it over with MCGE AI and the proj- 
ect has his endorsement and approval one 
hundred per cent: Let’s have an essay con- 
test in the junior high schools on some 
patriotic topic! ; 

Brother Schoolman can select the topic— 
he knows all about those things. And let's 
give real cash prizes. Brother Schoolman can 
suggest how much would be appropriate. 

“Well, that’s about all, fellows. Brother 
Service Station has my cue at the pool table 
—my partner and I will have to pay if I 
don’t get back.” Brother Jeweler, who has 
always been active and who was on the com- 
mittee two years ago, wonders if we 
shouldn’t set up some sort of rules for the 
contest, or shall we leave that to Brother 
Schoolman too. We should. 

“That's all, men,” thinks the chairman, 
“unless Brother Schoolman wants some 
further suggestions.” Whereupon I casually 
mention that we ought to have judges. 

“Oh well, you take care of that too since 
you won't have much to do. The kids and 
teachers will be doing all the work just like 
they always do all of your work. (Laughter) 
Let's get back to the club room.” 

So the order has its major objective for 


+ 


the year, and we are going to have another 
essay contest, as back I hie me to my asso- 
ciates to thrill them with the novel idea of 
another patriotic essay contest, the fourth 
of the current semester. (I belong to other 
organizations, be it remembered) 

So I am a sap, am I, and why don’t I 
exert myself? Well, once I did do just that 
very thing. That was before Pearl Harbor, 
of course, and with results which I hate 
to remember. The executive board of the 
organization involved had a meeting and I 
was invited to attend. I heard a lot about 
cooperation and listened to a wide discus- 
sion by experts (they must have been) on 
“The Advantages of Patriotic Essays to Stu- 
dents at the Junior High School Level.” A 
bunch of world war veterans (I am one, too) 
were present. They didn’t say what for, but 
they looked impressive in their uniforms. 

As I left that meeting, madder but wiser, 
I resolved never again to take chances with 
“cooperation”. In the future I would leave 
the “co” with the brethren in the club room, 
at the card and pool tables, and the bar, and 
would take the “operation” unto myself. 

And now one final word to my less ex- 
perienced readers, if any, who may be com- 
pletely missing the point: You never really 
know in advance who may sometime decide 
to run for the school board. 


Dawn of a Better Day 


Three of the trends in educational research ap- 
pear to be: 

1. Away from: Objective problems which lend 
themselves to detailed statistical analysis and depend 
for solution on mathematical answers, (Example: 
“An analysis of the content of selected high-school 
textbooks in economics.”) 

Toward: Studies that suggest what best practice 
should be and imply a dissatisfaction with current 
procedures. (Example: “A proposed reorganization 
of the guidance program in —— high school.”) 

2. Away from: Problems which analyze, compare 
and evaluate practices currently in use, often tacitly 
approving the “status quo”. (Example: “What use 
is made of intelligence tests in high-school guidance 
programs in —— county?”) 


Toward: Problems which admittedly require sub- 
jective analysis. (Example: “What consumer knowl- 
edge should be included in the education of all 
high-school pupils?”) 

3. Away from: Problems which are limited or 
confined to the school itself and may be studied 
within the school building. (Example: “An analysis 
of thievery in the high schools of the state of 
Osceola.”) 

Toward: Social and economic problems which 
require study in community, home, church, and 
government, affecting individuals as citizens, pro- 
ducers, and consrmers. (Example: “What specific 
factors in school and community life affect juvenile 
delinquency?”)--ARNOLD E. Joyal in The Phi Delta 


Kappan. 
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6 timely suggestions on 
classroom instruction 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


By 
T. L. ENGLE 


N THE WAR EMERGENCY our high schools 
I are tending to emphasize those subjects 
which will increase national efficiency in 
mechanical production. Although such 
training is important, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the personal and social ele- 
ments in war are equally important. 

In modern warfare the factor of morale 
is as important as the factor of guns. The 
word morale is a much overworked word 
in time of war, but psychologically the con- 
cept is not essentially different from the 
peace-time concept of individual adjustment 
to one’s environment, except possibly that 
the uncertainty of the future plays an even 
greater part in war-time than it plays in 
peace-time adjustment. Morale has been 
defined as “confidence in one’s ability to 
cope with the future.” 

Possibly high-school pupils do not face 
the future with as much apprehension as 
most adults do, but every school psycholo- 
gist knows that high-school pupils are bur- 

—-— 

Eprror’s Note: Dr, Engle developed and 
taught a psychology course for high-school 
pupils, which he reported in the September 
1939 issue of THE CLEARING House under 
the title “Psychology: Michigan City, Ind., 
High School’s Practical Course for Seniors”. 
In a letter accompanying the present article, 
he says that so many CLEARING House read- 
ers wrote to him about it that he decided 
to write a textbook on the subject. The 
resulting book manuscript, “High School 
Psychology”, will be published shortly. Dr. 
Engle now teaches courses in psychology and 
education at Fort Wayne, Ind., Extension 
Center of Indiana University. 


dened with fears and anxieties which are 
not apparent to the casual observer. High- 
school teachers must take the responsibility 
of helping pupils face the present and fu- 
ture uncertainties of life with courage and 
fortitude. 

Before the war is over we may have spe- 
cific high-school courses in morale, whether 
they be called by that title or some other. 
In the meantime, teachers must turn aside 
from part of their traditional courses in 
order to introduce such material as will 
help pupils through the present war crisis 
and the depression to come. In those high 
schools in which courses in psychology are 
given the incorporation of war mental hy- 
giene will be relatively easy, but psychology 
must be made a part of such courses as Eng- 
lish, history, physical training, sociology, 
and civics. 

The writer has found that such timely 
topics as the following are appreciated by 
high-school pupils: 

1. Physical health as a factor in one’s 
ability to live courageously. One whose body 
is functioning normally tends to feel that 
he can face the present and future hard- 
ships, whereas the person whose body is 
not in good working condition tends to fear 
the hardships of life. 

2. Wishful daydreaming as a symptom of 
failure to face the hardships of life. Con- 
structive daydreaming is beneficial and 
necessary for planning in the present and 
for the future, but wishful daydreams, those 
which become ends in themselves, indicate 
that the dreamer is failing to face the stern 
realities of life. Daydreams in which one 
is a “conquering hero” or a “suffering hero” 
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are especially likely to develop in time of 
war, but such dreams do not make true he- 
roes. 

g. Individual rationalization as an indi- 
cation of lack of clear thinking. In ration- 
alizing we have a devising of socially ap- 
proved and high-sounding explanations in- 
stead of real reasons. Excessive rationalizing 
indicates that one is “kidding” himself, that 
he is trying to “save his face”. 

This rationalization may take the form 
of “sour grapes”, that is, one may say that 
he does not want that which he cannot have. 
It may take the form of “sweet lemons” 
thinking, in which one says that what he 
has is just what he wants. Both “sour 
grapes” and “sweet lemons” rationalizations 
indicate that an individual is unwilling to 
face the unpleasant realities of life, and 
facing unpleasant realities is a part of war 
which all of America’s high-school pupils 
must learn. 

4. Social rationalization as a deterrent to 
social unity. Social groups as well as indi- 
viduals devise and accept rationalized ex- 
planations for their behavior. Especially in 
time of war it is very easy for one group to 
place blame for its own mistakes and fail- 
ures on other groups. Groups which bear 
the blame for acts which they have not 
committed are sometimes spoken of as 
“scapegoats”. 

There are certain to be many errors 
made in the rush of national emergency. 
Making “scapegoats” of parts of our popu- 
lation is not conducive to national unity. 
Ostracism of certain groups of pupils be- 
cause of national or racial ancestry is likely 
to occur in time of war unless teachers take 
pains to help pupils see that individuals 
of such groups may be very patriotic. 
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5. The breaking of home ties as a prob- 
lem close to high-school pupils. Before the 
war is over many high-school pupils may 
find it necessary to break home ties for 
purposes of military or industrial service. 
The problem of psychological weaning, the 
process of outgrowing family domination, is 
a serious one at any time, but in time of 
war it is especially serious. A young per- 
son who is not prepared to stand on his own 
feet and to leave the home circle is not 
likely to face the present and future with 
courage. Homesickness, especially of the 
younger soldiers and workers, is not con- 
ducive to efficient work. Homesickness is not 
a joke. 

High-school pupils must be taught to 
feel at ease in various social groups so that 
when it is necessary for them to break 
home ties the strain will not be too great. 
Social functions are not a “frill” in war-time 
education. The army has recognized this 
and the schools may well follow the lead 
of the army. Overnight trips by school ath- 
letic, musical, commercial, or other teams 
may well be thought of as part of the proc- 
ess of breaking home ties which may soon 
confront so many of our pupils. 

6. Sex instruction as a war-time measure. 
For some time educators have urged the 
giving of sex instruction in our schools, 
but the need becomes especially great in 
time of war, when moral standards tend to 
drop. High schools located near military 
camps or large industrial centers face a very 
grave social problem. 

Modern wars cannot be won without me- 
chanical efficiency, but neither can they be 
won without personal and social adjust- 
ment. High schools must face the psycho- 
logical problem of morale. 


Labeling 


Education will make no significant contribution to democracy if it continues to 
teach the traditional curriculum, even if it labels the courses “Arithmetic in the Present 
Emergency”, “Geography in War Times”, or “Penmanship in a Period of Crisis”.— 
Tuomas H. Briccs in School and Society. 











1891: My First Effort in the 
TEACHING GAME 


By 
U. C. BARNETT 


WAS 17 years old. I lived in the country, 

a mile and a half from the town where 
I had attended the Academy of Hartford 
College and Business Institute for the pre- 
vious ten months. I do not remember when 
I had not had an ambition to be a school- 
teacher, and that year in school had 
strengthened my purpose and desire. Prob- 
ably the shiny shoes, the necktie, the boiled 
shirt, and the apparently easy life of the 
teacher which I thought I had observed, in 
contrast with the hard clods, the hickory 
shirts we wore, the hot days of hard work 
on the farm and the general drudgery of 
farm life in those times, had something to 
do with pushing that ambition to the front 
in my scheme of life. 

My mother had two cousins living in 
Gentry School District Number 35, Ohio 
County, Kentucky. She let my wishes and 
aspirations be known to them and they in- 
sisted that if I would apply for the fall 
and winter term of school in that district, 
with their assistance I might be able to 
make a landing. 

Accordingly, the Saturday after the close 
of the school term I rode away on horseback 
to talk over the matter with the school 

— 

Eprror’s Note: Ah, nostalgia! Back in 
1891 Mr. Barnett was 17, and didn’t like 
the drudgery of farm life—so he rode horse- 
back for 25 miles to see a school board about 
an opening for a teacher. What will a new 
teacher remember about his first few days 
at school after fifty years? Many whimsical, 
irrelevant, significant episodes that some- 
how give us a very good picture. Mr. Barnett 
is now retired, and lives in Little Rock, Ark. 


board. I did not know the way and was 
obliged to accompany Caleb Boswell, a 
pupil of the school just closed, who was 
going to within a few miles of my desti- 
nation. He had to go around by Horton 
on business, which lengthened my journey 
to about 25 miles. 

I reached the school house where the 
board was holding the annual school elec- 
tion at about 3:00 P.M., worn to a frazzle 
from the long ride. After the election was 
over the board of three members called me 
into conference. I had been catechised re- 
ligiously by my teacher-adviser to let the 
board do the talking when I met with them, 
and I did just that. Embarrassed out of my 
wits, I could not think of a thing to inter- 
pose on behalf of my candidacy. Afterward I 
was told by a member of the board that 
another had whispered to him during the 
conference, “Why don’t the dam fool say 
sum’p’n?” 

Anyhow, I landed the job—$25.26 per 
month, for a term of five months. 

My next hurdle was to pass the teachers’ 
examination successfully. My brother-in- 
law was county school superintendent, and 
he and two of his appointees constituted the 
board of examiners. My sister wondered if it 
would not be real nice for me—her brother 
and his brother-in-law—to have a cute little 
first-grade certificate, even if he had to ease 
up a bit in grading my papers. 

He countered by saying something about 
the absolute necessity of all receptacles for 
holding water during ablutions reposing on 
their own nether surfaces, and added fur- 
ther that he would turn the grading of my 
papers over to the other members of the 
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board of examiners without a word. I came 
out with flying colors anyhow, and a first 
grade license. 

As an incentive to winning such honors, 
my older brother Alex offered me a whole 
dollar if I landed the job. My success showed 
the offer was effectual, but I do not re- 
member that I was ever awarded currency 
on that offer. 

When the time came for me to begin my 
teaching, one of my brothers took me in a 
top buggy to my boarding house over the 
week end. I carried along a scant wardrobe 
in an old-time telescope. I shall never forget 
saying goodbye on that sultry Sunday after- 
noon. Nostalgia, I believe, is the technical 
name for it. Anyhow, I was homesick to des- 
peration. I would have jumped into that 
buggy and returned home if I had not 
known that the boys of my acquaintance 
would never get through ribbing me for 
not sticking it out. So there I was—only a 
kid and on my own among strangers. 

But Fate was remarkably kind to me. 
Uncle Joe Petty and his family, with whom 
I was to board, seemed to have sized up 
the situation sympathetically. They en- 
couraged me and did all they could to make 
me feel at home. Board, washing, and a 
horse to ride home weekends cost me the 
munificent sum of $8 a month. 

That was a remarkable school. I had six 
or eight pupils older than I, and there were 
six pupils from each of two families. The 
mother of one of these sextets has just cele- 
brated her g7th anniversary. There were 
also several families who supplied the school 
with four .or five pupils each. Some of the 
children had the last name of Clough. At 
the first roll call I proceeded to make the 
word rhyme with “plow”, when it should 
have rhymed with “puff”. Much to my em- 
barrassment, the children roared with laugh- 
ter. 

I had about 20 classes, some of which 
recited twice daily. School hours were from 
8:00 to 4:00, with two fifteen-minute re- 
cesses and a full hour at noon. McGuffey’s 


readers and speller and Ray’s arithmetics 
were the chief textbooks, and pencils and 
tablets had not yet replaced the slate and 
slate pencil. 

The school at Possum Trot, an adjoining 
district, and our school organized a joint 
literary society. Its Friday evening meetings 
alternated between the two schoolhouses. 
I was presiding officer when the meeting 
took place at Possum Trot, and Eva Gallo- 
way was secretary. One night an unan- 
nounced feature of the program involved 
the president's escorting the secretary to her 
home after the program ended. She was 
afoot, and we took a path across the fields 
and over the rail fences to her home. As 
I had come two or three miles, I had ridden. 
Her younger brother eagerly accepted my 
invitation to ride my horse around the 
road to his home so I could get it there. 

Everything went over as scheduled, and 
after our good nights I mounted my horse 
and struck out for the boarding house. All 
was lovely except one thing—I had neglected 
to inquire the way out to the big road, and 
was soon lost in what seemed to be an 
interminable patch of briars, bushes and 
brambles. I turned about to retrace my 
steps, and after an hour or two in the inky 
darkness came up to Eva's front yard gate. 

I was so embarrassed that when I hollered 
Sim Galloway out of bed I would not 
give my name. I just said, “This is that fel- 
low that was here awhile ago, and I can’t 
find my way out.” He obligingly gave me 
the necessary directions, and in about an 
hour I reached my boarding house. Of 
course my pupils heard about the affair and 
had much amusement at my expense. 

I remember that at one of the meetings of 
that debating society a speaker stopped all 
at once in his speech to announce: “And 
now, honorable judges, ladies and gentle- 
men, as I have opponents on both sides to 
speak yet, I'll gladly yield the floor and give 
them an opportunity.” 

Just forty-six years after my first session 
of school I ran into a man who had been 
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a pupil there as a beginner, and he recog- 
nized me. We had not seen each other since 
the school closed. 

On August 3, 1941, I was most happy to 
take part in a reunion with the surviving 
pupils of that school celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of its beginning. Of the 52 that 
were enrolled during the school term, 29 
survive and 18 were present on that occa- 
sion, there being four residing in the county 
who were not there. 

The reunion was held at the Sulphur 
Springs Camp Ground, within a few miles 
of the old school site. There was dinner on 
the ground, and a program was held at 
which the roll was called and those pupils 
present were given an opportunity to give 
some reminiscence of those school days, and 


incidents that were impressed forcefully 
upon their minds during that school term. 
The bell used during the five months of 
school was rung, the teacher’s contract, cer- 
tificate and roll book were present and on 
display. Four patrons of that school survive, 
and two were present. 

It was voted to hold an annual get- 
together of surviving pupils and teacher on 
each anniversary of the beginning of that 
school. 

I have yet to hear of another celebration 
of the fiftieth year to the day of the begin- 
ning of a country school by the teacher and 
surviving pupils. Now pupils of other 
schools I taught in that county are planning 
a similar celebration. To me few events of 
my life have been so enjoyable as this was. 


2 Freshman English Papers 


When I Had Seven 


When I had seven years old I planed to make a 
paint I was gone make nice pictures sell them at 
good price and have plenty money, but when 
growing up I think it over and I saw that I didn’t 
have the head to do this so I thaught of another 
vocation SO I thaught to instruct myself as much 
as I can so I'd be a little business men someday and 
when I’ will be a small business man I would win 
enough money maybe to live and maybe to make 
live a women. 

So that’s what I taught to be and when I will 
have that position I will be allright but I it’s to have 
Job that is the worst thing. I got have a little of 
all English Arithmetic maybe French and maybe it 
do and I'd be able to work on a small business well 
that’s what I intend to do all my life. J. S. 


Why did I want to be Sailor 


All my life I wanted to be a Sailor Because 
went I was young I went to a parade and I saw a 
lot of soldier that was parading but only the sailor 
had a gun and there were the only one that were 
shoting 

Since that day I always wanted to be a sailor the 
sailor do almost any they go on boat and the fly 
airplane they have big gun and I would like to 





be a sailor because I like to be on water and I the 
air the sailor do bot of them every time I see a 
sailor I which I was one 

Know that I am a little bit holder I though 
more about it and I still would like to be a sailor 
Because went we join the navy we see the world 
and I like to be in any kind of Adventeres and I 
like see the world I went and see them in Feduary 
and they told me to go back in April. 

Because I was not old enough and we have to be 
just seventeen and still had to month to go and 
I told them I was going to go he told me to go If 
the were sitll In business they said that for a joke 
but findly had my parent say yes so I am waiting 
for the month of April Because I want to go In 
the navy to see the world. A. C. 


——_— 


Eprror’s Note: These two Freshman English 
papers were sent to us by Alva Z. Allen, head- 
master of Goffstown, N.H., High School, with the 
comment, “Both of the boy authors come from a 
French mill district, and the effect of their previous 
school as well as of their foreign-speaking homes is 
discernible.” Your editors are also interested in the 
contrast: one boy wants to be a “little business men” 
and make “enough money maybe to live”, while the 
other wants to join the navy and see the world, and 
be in on the “shoting”. 
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SCHOOLS for VICTORY —~< 


Department of ideas, plans, and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


The Nation’s Classrooms 


Our concept of freedom—the very thing we are 
now fighting for—takes form in the nation’s class- 
rooms.—J. Alvin Taylor in LaPorte, Ind., Public 
Schools war activity bulletin. 


Schools Can Salvage for the 
Community 


The term “salvage” might be broadened by a 
high-school consumer class to include the salvage 
of discarded consumer materials for further con- 
sumer use, states the February bulletin, “Consumer 
Class Plans”, (free to teachers) of Consumers Union, 
New York City: 

“Every school and every community can use a 
Salvage Committee headed by pupils with imagina- 
tion and energy. These pupils might organize the 
area covered by the school into salvage sectors— 
each salvage sector to be the bailiwick of one pupil. 
These salvage materials are roughly divisible into 
two groups: 

“1. Salvage materials useful to the national war 
effort—scrap metals, rubber, paper, etc. 

2. Salvage materials useful to the consumer— 
lamps that do not work (shorts, bad sockets, etc.), 
broken chairs, torn household clothing, articles no 
longer used, pots with damaged handles, etc. A 
mimeographed sheet listing possibilities can be 
issued to householders. 

“Salvage materials in the second category would 
furnish excellent extracurricular projects for the 
shops, science classes, and home-economics classes 
in the school. These materials can be repaired and 
given to the needy, sold at a bazaar, or returned to 
the donors as a contribution of the school to con- 
sumer economy in trying times.” 

As the nation approaches the bottom of the 
planned 50% cut in production of civilian goods, 
this suggestion will look more and more attractive 
to many schools. 


Ways and Means Bulletin 


Lists of ideas on wartime procedures for use in 
each department of the secondary schools of La- 
Porte, Ind., are included in a carefully organized 
11-page mimeographed bulletin, “How Our Schools 


Will Help Win This War”, prepared by the La- 
Porte Public School War Council, and sent to this 
department by J. Alvin Taylor, chairman of the 
Council and principal of Central Junior High 
School. 

“This report,” writes Mr. Taylor in the Foreword 
with intent to get action, “will be considered as a 
“ways and means’ report and not merely as a list of 
‘suggested’ activities.” 

The bulletin is divided into four sections on War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, Wartime Education, 
Wartime Cooperation, and Wartime Conservation. 


Morale Committee Busy on 
Continuous Projects 


A continuous program is maintained by the pupil 
Morale Committee of Logan, Utah, Senior High 
School, states a school report to this department: 

Each week the Morale Committee builds a hall 
display around some timely theme. The committee 
is also responsible for sound-system programs con- 
cerning Washington, Lincoln, famous battle-cries of 
American history, etc. 

In connection with morale, a project of writing 
to former high-school students now in the armed 
forces has been undertaken. These boys’ pictures 
are also displayed on bulletin boards in the halls. 

The Morale group is one of numerous committees 
of the school’s wartime council, composed of a 
representative of each homeroom, who also heads a 
committee in his own homeroom. Following are a 
few of many wartime projects: A contest produced 
200 books for service camps. One pupil group bakes 
cookies for soldiers. Seniors have canvassed the city 
to locate all available space for Victory Gardens. 


National 12-Grade Program 
on Aviation 


A major program of stimulating aviation educa- 
tion in elementary schools and high schools is 
being developed by the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration, with the 
assistance of the air divisions of the Army and the 
Navy. 


(Continued on next page) 
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By turning over to the public schools responsi- 
bility for teaching preliminary units in basic air 
training, the move is intended to create in school 
youth a thoroughgoing knowledge basic to a candi- 
date for pilot training, and to increase public 
interest in aviation by instilling a thorough knowl- 
edge of aeronautics, beginning in the earliest grades. 

In a world where victory is generally on the 
side with the best aviation, Johnny's education may 
be expected to begin in elementary school with 
“This is a plane. See the plane fly,” and wind up 
in senior high school with courses in aviation 
mechanics and membership in a Gliding and Soar- 
ing Club. 

“We may expect the committee to evolve new 
programs which schools may add to their cur- 
riculums,” said U. S$. Commissioner of Education 
Studebaker, “but existing courses can also empha- 
size aspects of aviation. 

“Teachers can explain the theory of flight in 
physics, and essentials of navigation in mathe- 
matics. They can brighten geography by following 
through many lands the course of famous flights, 
and in history classes go back to Leonardo da 
Vinci, who first set down basic laws of aerodynamics 
in the 15th Century.” 


Pan American Packets 


“Inter-American Friendship and Understanding” 
is the subject of a series of loan packets prepared 
by the Information Exchange on Education and 
Defense. You can write for a list of the packets in 
this series to the Exchange at the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. As new loan-packet 
series are being developed frequently, it’s a good 
idea to write a few times a year for current packet 
lists. As many as 3 packets at a time are lent for 
a period of 2 weeks. 


Boys’ Repairs Conserve 
Farm Equipment 


This year the members of the Tonganoxie, Kan., 
Rural High School vocational agricultural depart- 
ment are diverting from routine procedure of study. 
Although the boys have in past years done con- 
siderable repair work, this year they have made an 
“all-out” effort to salvage old and discarded ma- 
chinery, reports Principal H. A. Williamson to this 
department. 

Old mowers, wheat drills, pump engines, farming 
mills, and cultivators have been brought in for 
rebuilding. Many of these pieces of equipment were 


in need of new parts and some pieces were in such 
condition that considerable paint, parts, and labor 
went into them. In spite of these several instances 
of complete overhauling the increase in value ran 
from $25 to $55 because of repairs. Ten pieces of 
equipment have been rebuilt and either sold by the 
boys or returned for farm work at home. 

In addition to their repair and salvage program, 
the boys have made a wholehearted effort to in- 
crease local farm production. A total of 40 in- 
school and out-of-school boys are receiving instruc- 
tion in farm production enterprises. Their intended 
increase in production for 1942 over 1941 is: pork— 
17,800 Ibs; beef—2,000 Ibs; sheep (mutton)—2,000 
Ibs; poultry (meat)—800 Ibs; eggs—1,250 dozen; 
milk—15,000 Ibs; soy beans—6oo Ibs. In addition 
there is to be a fifteen-acre increase in home 
gardens. Individuals in the F.F.A. have collected 
one ton of scrap paper and four tons of scrap iron. 


This School Plunges on 
Victory Gardens 


In just one of the many high schools under the 
Los Angeles, Cal., Board of Education, the follow- 
ing results of the “Food for Freedom” program are 
reported: 

1. A homeroom home-garden contest is in 
progress. 

2. Five thousand home gardens have been planted, 
and are receiving supervision from the school. 

3. All agriculture courses in the school are now 
almost entirely devoted to the war-garden program. 

4. A large piece of ground near the school has 
been planted to model gardens appropriate to the 
needs of families of different sizes. 

5- Boys of the school’s Future Farmers of America 
Club have been assigned as technical advisers on all 
gardening projects. Squads have been organized and 
placed in charge of the school-community gardens. 


“Victory Hop” Requires War 
Stamp Purchase 


A “V for Victory Hop”, with no admission charge 
except that each person who attended must buy a 
war stamp at the entrance, was sponsored by the 
Student Council of Liberty Memorial High School, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Bob Bayles, who conceived and organized the 
event, and who reported it to this department, is a 
senior of the school, social chairman, and member 
of the Student Council. 

Bob states that a small boy dressed as Uncle Sam 
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acted as greeter. A large American flag was spot- 
lighted brilliantly, and the art pupils had decorated 
the hall in a red-white-and-blue motif. Same color 
scheme on the dance programs. Total cost was only 
7.52, and the party created a sale of 250 admis- 
sion purchases of 10- and 25-cent war stamps. 


Thumbs Up Club 


A “Thumbs Up Club” of girls in Drury High 
School, North Adams, Mass., is reported to this de- 
partment by Principal Donald W. Fowler. Program 
of the “Thumbs Up” girls is to send cigarets and 
sweets to former pupils of the school who are in 
the armed forces, scattered over the face of the 
globe. About 240 packages had been sent by the 
end of March. 


Free Materials for Wartime 
Consumer Week 


A packet of free materials for “Consumer Week”, 
a wartime project for high schools, may be ob- 
tained by writing to the School and College Staff, 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D.C. “Consumer Week” has no fixed 
national date, and may be held in May or June. 
Materials or suggestions are offered for: 

1. Consumer projects for classroom use in 6 dif- 
ferent departments. 

2. A “War Against Waste” lesson-plan outline. 

3. A school assembly program (playlet script in 
packet). 

4. Exhibits, publicity, etc. 

5. “Consumer’s Victory Pledge” coupons to be 
signed by pupils. 


Night War Math. Course 


A special night course in war mathematics is 
offered by Drury High School, North Adams, Mass., 
reports Principal Donald W. Fowler to this de- 
partment: 

“Some go young men who are interested in 
trigonometry and solid geometry in order to join 
the Air Corps meet two nights each week at our 
school. One of our teachers volunteered his services 
to the boys as part of his war work.” 


Priority in Chandler 


The band of Chandler, Okla., High School is 
always on call to provide music for the farewell 
parties for draftees as they depart at intervals, 
reports Principal J. Orville Bumpus to this depart- 
ment. 

The policy of this school is to operate according 
to schedule, so as to steady and improve morale, 





Report to Us 


Readers are requested to submit reports 
on what is being done or planned in their 
schools to back the nation's war effort— 
activities, classroom instruction, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc. We welcome letters, 
mimeographed materials, school bulletins, 
short articles of 100 to 600 words, and full- 
length articles up to 2,500 words on this 
subject. We shall undertake to publish or 
abstract the ideas and reports that would 
be of interest to other schools. Send to 
Forrest E. Long, Editor, THe CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











only insofar as this is not against best all-out aid to 
the nation’s war effort. 

In addition to the period provided for intramural 
sports, pupils have 15 minutes of calisthenics daily. 


War Films for Loan 


New official United States War Films, with free 
study guides, availabie to schools at transportation 
cost only, in 16-mm sound editions, are: 

“Building a Bomber”; “Men and Ships” (training 
men for the Merchant Marine); “Homes for De- 
fense” (defense housing problems); and “Women 
in Defense” (what women are doing in the war 
effort). 

To obtain these films, or lists of others available, 
write to Film Unit, Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 


Tire Conservation Aid 


A booklet on “Tire Conservation” was prepared 
for the Denver, Colo., Public Schools by a business 
man of the city, as a contribution to the war effort. 

Copies were given to each employee of the school 
system. The booklet is also used as a teacher 
manual for classroom instruction in economy in 
driving, and as a means of making pupils under- 
stand why dad says “No” when they ask for use 
of the family car. 

One suggestion from the booklet is that every 
family in which several persons drive the same car 
should appoint one member as Tire Warden, and 
make him responsible for doing the things required 
to make present tire equipment last as long as 
possible. 











PUPIL-MANAGED 


A report on most 
successful plans 


STUDY HALLS 


By ROY C. BRYAN and KENNETH ENGLE 


HIS ARTICLE reports the results of a 
to of pupil-managed study halls in 
many schools, for the purpose of answering 
these questions: 

1. What proportion of the schools per- 
mit pupils to manage the study halls? 

2. What procedures are used in the 
schools that have highly successful pupil- 
managed study halls? 

3. What are the opinions of school ad- 
ministrators concerning the benefits that 
pupils gain through management of their 
own study rooms? Each of these questions 
will be considered in turn, 

Number of Schools Which Have Pupil- 
Managed Study Halls. The initial step in 
this study was the mailing of a postcard 
questionnaire to 400 secondary schools, in- 
cluding at least eight from each of the 48 
states. The names of the schools were se- 
lected at random from a national educational 
directory. Aside from calling for a few facts 
about the school, only these two questions 
were asked: (1) Do you have pupil-managed 
study halls? (2) Have you ever had pupil- 


— 


Epitor’s Note: Why have some high 
schools tried pupil-managed study halls and 
abandoned the plan, while other high 
schools have found the idea effective, and 
continued its use? The authors felt that the 
answer might be found in the methods em- 
ployed by schools in which the plan is suc- 
cessful, and here report the results of their 
nationwide study of the problem. Dr. Bryan 
is principal of Western State High School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and Mr. Engle teaches in 
Holland, Mich., High School. 


managed study halls and afterward discon- 
tinued them? The table reports the re. 
sponses that were received from 260 schools. 

Fifty-three of the 260 schools, or 20.39 
per cent, have pupil-managed study halls. 
After a previous investigation’ one of the 
writers reported that 18.9 per cent of the 
schools questioned maintained study rooms 
under pupil management. Since different 
mailing lists were used for these two studies, 
it would appear that 20 per cent can be 
accepted as approximately the proportion 
of secondary schools that permits pupils to 
have at least some experience in conducting 
their own study rooms. 

Procedures Used in Schools Which Have 
Successful Pupil-Managed Study Halls. In an 
effort to get information on the procedures 
used in the schools which maintain study 
rooms under pupil management, a four- 
page questionnaire was sent to: 

1. The 53 schools (reported in the table) 
which have pupil-managed study halls. 

2. Forty-seven schools whose names were 
selected from literature relating to pupil 
participation in government (not reported 
in the table). 

3. The 5:1 schools which had tried but 
discontinued a plan under which pupils 
managed their own study halls. The ques- 
tionnaire sent to this group differed in some 
respects from that mailed to the other two 
groups. 

The replies received from approximately 
two-thirds of these schools were divided into 
three groups, namely: those from schools 
which indicated that the plan was function- 

*Roy C. Bryan, “Should Pupils Take Part in 


Maintaining Good Discipline?” School Review, 43: 
451-455, June 1935. 
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ing in a highly successful manner; those 
from schools which indicated that the plan 
was functioning in a satisfactory manner; 
and those from the schools which reported 
discontinuance of the plan. 

Following are the procedures that are 
being used or have been used in the great 
majority of the schools classified as belong- 
ing to group one. These procedures will be 
stated as standards that should be met by 
schools desiring to initiate pupil-managed 
study halls. 

1. Preparing for adoption. Both the fac- 
ulty and the student body should under- 
stand how the plan would work, and what 
it would mean to each pupil, to each faculty 
member, and to the school. This can be 
accomplished by faculty meetings, student- 
council discussions, all-school assembly pro- 
grams, homeroom meetings, and _ school- 
newspaper articles. The plan should not be 
adopted unless most pupils and most faculty 
members desire its adoption. 

2. Making the rules. The rules should be 
made by a committee on which both faculty 
and pupils are adequately represented. The 
mistake of starting with rules that are too 
liberal and having to “tighten up” later 
should be avoided. The sets of rules being 
used in schools that have had years of suc- 
cessful experience with the plan should be 
drawn upon liberally. 

3. Selecting the managers. Managers 
should be selected by a small committee on 
which both faculty and student body are 
adequately represented. Eligibility stand- 
ards should be high. Those selected should 
be upperclassmen with good marks, a good 
citizenship record, prestige with pupils, and 


ability to exercise good judgment. 

4. Maintaining pupil support. Pupil sup- 
port should be maintained by such means 
as (a) keeping pupils adequately informed 
concerning the rules, (b) strict and impar- 
tial enforcement of the rules, (c) selecting 
managers who have prestige and allowing 
them to continue in office only so long as 
they perform their duties well and maintain 
eligibility standards, and (d) giving recog- 
nition to managers through newspaper pub- 
licity, honors assemblies, and student-council 
reports to homerooms. 

5. Helping managers solve their prob- 
lems. Regularly scheduled meetings of all 
study hall managers with their faculty spon- 
sor should be held to discuss and seek solu- 
tions to the problems that arise from week 
to week. 

6. Keeping records. The pupil managers 
should report to the office each day the 
names of (a) absentees, (b) pupils who left 
the room during the study period, and (c) 
pupils who violated any study-hall rule. At 
the end of each week a report should be 
made to the office on the number of times 
each member of the group talked with per- 
mission. 

7. Supporting pupil managers. In addi- 
tion to the faculty contributions already 
mentioned, several carefully-selected faculty 
members should have the responsibility for 
giving prompt attention to the daily and 
weekly reports from all study halls, stepping 
into each study hall occasionally (about once 
a week) to “sense the atmosphere”, and tak- 
ing steps to eliminate any undesirable tend- 
encies that may be observed. 

As has been stated, these are the proced- 


Tue 260 SeconpDary ScHOOoLs CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO ExpERIENCES WITH Pupit-MANnaceED Srupy Ha.ts 

















Classification Number Per cent 
Now have pupil-managed study halls 53 20.39 
Had pupil-managed study halls which were discontinued 51 19.61 
No experience with pupil-managed study halls at any time 156 60.00 
Total alo 100.00 




















ures which are being used in the great ma- 
jority of the schools that maintain smoothly- 
functioning study rooms under pupil 
management. The contrast between the pro- 
cedures used in the two groups of schools 
(those which rated pupil management as 
highly successful and those which discon- 
tinued the plan) is so marked that one is 
led to the conclusion that the methods used 
largely determine success or failure. 

Some of the schools which tried pupil- 
managed study halls did so with “rules” 
that would work only in the dreams of 
Utopians. They made little or no provision 
for detecting and promptly eliminating ex- 
cessive talking, unwarranted departures 
from the room, and the like. Their ideal 
seemed to be “a whole loaf or none—heaven 
or nothing”. 

Under their procedures all pupils had to 
become suddenly perfect, or return to 
teacher management. Little provision was 
made for procedures which would work suc- 
cessfully while slow progress was being made 
toward the ideal by giving pupils as much 
responsibility as they could successfully as- 
sume. 

The theory followed by schools that have 
successful pupil-managed study halls is well 
expressed by Hanna Logasa in these words: 
“Pupil participation, as a philosophy of con- 
trol, is an attempt to occupy the middle 
ground between the theory of pupil control 
from without, and from within, Because it 
would conserve the best in each without 
going to the extremes of either, it occupies 
a safe zone of thought. The theory under- 
lying pupil participation is that it is desir- 
able to the extent to which pupils are ca- 
pable of self-direction, and that a situation 
should be created where students may prac- 
tice this up to the limits of their capacity 
to take responsibility for themselves and 
others.””* 

Values of Pupil-Managed Study Halls. A 
consideration of values requires attention 


* Hanna Logasa, The Study Hall. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1938, p. 22. 
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to several angles, namely, (1) extent of the 
loss to pupils, in terms of supervised study, 
that results when teacher supervision is 
absent from the study hall, (2) teachers’ 
time gained or lost, and (3) values to the 
student body and the student managers in 
terms of citizenship qualities. Each of these 
angles will be considered in turn. 

What does the pupil lose, in terms of 
supervised study, when pupil management 
is substituted for teacher management in 
study halls? The answer depends on condi- 
tions. 

If pupils spend their study periods in a 
library, it is desirable to have a trained 
librarian present so that competent assist- 
ance can be given when needed. In study 
periods of this kind, pupils would lose much 
if they lost the help of the teacher-librarian. 
The same is true of study periods in schools 
where the teacher of a given subject can be 
present to supervise the preparation of as- 
signments being worked on by her own 
pupils. 

There is, however, another kind of sit- 
uation in which little or no helpful supervi- 
sion of study is likely to take place, and in 
which pupil management can be substituted 
for teacher management without loss to the 
pupils. This situation is present in a school 
where pupils from many different classes are 
placed together in a room for independent 
study and work on assignments in any of 
their subject fields. Inquiry into the activi- 
ties of teacher managers in study halls of 
this kind will reveal that the teachers spend 
nearly all of their time in roll-checking, 
maintaining a desirable study atmosphere, 
and concentrating on work of their own. 

That is about all that can be expected, 
for how can a teacher effectively supervise 
a group of pupils (most of whom are taught 
by other teachers) working on different as- 
signments in a variety of subject fields? 

The question concerning the value of the 
plan from the standpoint of the teacher- 
time gained or lost can be answered with- 
out difficulty, There can be no doubt 
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that effectively conducted pupil-managed 
study halls require little faculty time. A 
total of about a half-hour of faculty time 
daily is required to maintain five study 
rooms under pupil management at Western 
State High School.* The faculty time saved 
each day is spent in making contributions 
to other phases of the school program. That 
is, of course, a real gain, provided—as is the 
case here—it is not made at the expense of 
the pupils. 

The question concerning the value of the 
plan from the standpoint of members of the 
study rooms and the pupil managers will 
now be considered. The four-page question- 
naire, referred to previously, called upon 
administrators of schools having pupil- 
managed study halls at the time this study 
was made, to indicate whether study rooms 
under pupil management have greater, the 
same, or less value, in terms of citizenship 
qualities, to pupils than do teacher-managed 
study halls. 

The citizenship qualities or items con- 
tained in the questionnaire check-list are 
these: school morale, responsibility, co- 
operation, initiative, leadership, self-control, 
respect for law and order, desire to sub- 
merge selfish interests for the welfare of the 
group, attitude of desiring fair play, desire 
to keep the study halls clean, greater sensi- 
tiveness to the rights of others, and apprecia- 
tion of difference between good and poor 


*Roy C. Bryan and Grace A. Spaeth, “Pupil- 
mana Study Halls at Western State High 
School”, School Review, 50:196-204, March 1942. 
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standards of conduct by the children of the 
school. 

Approximately half of the administrators 
did not take the time to respond to this part 
of the questionnaire. The majority of those 
who did respond expressed the opinion that 
the items named are developed to a greater 
extent in pupil-managed than in teacher- 
managed study halls. 

The “majority” varied from item to item 
and ranged from 60 to go per cent. Also, 
the “majority” on a given item differed in 
size in relation to values to the two groups, 
i.e., in values to pupil managers and in 
values to other members of the study halls. 
Only one administrator reported a differ- 
ence in values less favorable to pupil-man- 
aged study halls than to teacher-managed 
study halls. 

One who has studied the responses re- 
ceived from the different schools cannot 
escape the impression that in those schools 
where pupil-managed study halls are func- 
tioning well, the teachers have the strong 
conviction that many desirable citizenship 
qualities are being developed in pupils, 
and in schools where teachers have doubts 
about the manner in which the study halls 
are being conducted, they have doubts 
about their value to pupils. One is justified 
in concluding that the experience of con- 
ducting study halls in an ineffective manner 
is worth little to pupils, whereas the ex- 
perience of managing study halls effectively 
is an excellent means of developing good 
citizenship qualities. 


Limerick for Our Times 


By J. LEROY BAILEY 


A superintendent named Keeling 
On living-costs had a deaf feeling, 
When they asked for a raise, 
He took it for “praise” 
And lauded his staff to the ceiling! 











PUPPY-LOVE Gossip 
is poor School Publicity 


By GEORGE V. LASCHER 


IGH SCHOOLS are not getting the best of 
H newspaper publicity. Athletic events, 
outstanding events like school plays and 
graduations are well covered, but occur- 
rences of lesser significance are often not 
reported at all. This neglect is to a large 
extent responsible for the community's luke- 
warm appreciation of its schools. 

It cannot be expected that the newspaper 
will handle school news effectively. Natu- 
rally, its views will not coincide with those 
of educators. For this reason a member of 
the faculty must be appointed as director 
of publicity, whose job it will be to cover 
for the local papers all events which other- 
wise would not be reported. It will be up to 
the director and the school to arrange the 
news as they see fit. 

The publicity director must be qualified, 
for if this is not the case the publicity may 
be harmful. If, for example, there is an 
accident at school (such things happen, and 

—— 2 

Eprror’s Note: The author presents in 
this article a whole armful of sly, gossipy 
items about the boys and girls of some high 
school, offered to the local newspaper as 
school publicity, and accepted and printed 
as such. The use of such personals in the 
school’s own newspaper is another matter. 
But Mr. Lascher feels that the appearance 
of such items in the community paper tends 
to make the school look silly, to some pa- 
trons, at least—and that any space the school 
can get in the town press should be devoted 
to sounder publicity stories. Mr. Lascher 
teaches English in the Oceanside, N.Y., 
Junior High School. 


whether the school wishes it or not, usually 
receive newspaper publicity), he will avoid 
sensationalism. He must realize that the 
news must be accurate, that in molding 
opinion he has responsibilities to both the 
school and the publisher. 

This is the type of publicity a director 
must guard against. The following is taken 
from a town newspaper and was submitted 
as adequate school news: 


Who is it that Lillian calls “her darling’? 

“Jipper” says that his ambition is to get mar- 
ried and settle down. Was that a hint, Mariba? 
We wonder. 

The reason why Carole doesn't bother with the 
boys this year is not because of Lyle Church but, as 
she found out from Ken Ryberg, boys are just no 
good. 

Maybe Eddie could explain why he seems always 
to be saying “Hello, Hilda”. 

Charles Whittle and Lucille Mayo seem to be 
getting along very well together. 

Margaret Brigham and Kenneth Cane seem to 
enjoy the movies Saturday nights. 

What's the matter, Rawl, and won't Hazel stay 
awake when you call on her? 

Barbara Davis and Frank Muller aren't doing 
so bad'y, so we hear. 

Shirley and Boyce are doing alright these days. 

What do Patricia Braisted and Mike Race talk 
about all the time in the back of the room? 

Miss Jackson has a “steady”. Must be he's pretty 
nice. 

Must Elsie and Clarence throw things at each 
other during classes? 

Bill Hinckley surely does rate with the girls, 
when he starts calling them sweetheart. 

We wonder if every couple quarrels like Norma 
and Dick. 

After Thursday night Catherine Cowles should 
be able to tell which she likes better, “Smitty” or 
“Jimmy”. 

Rexford has quite a way with Gracie, hasn't 
he? 
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Roachie seems to enjoy bicycle rides after dark 
with Alma—“Briggie” to you. 

George Smith enjoys hunting down by the 
Adams’ farm. Is it the good hunting grounds or 
Arlene? 

Doesn't Church remember to keep his dates 
with Marie anymore? 

Isn't it nice to have Rices in town, Laura? Now 
you can keep better watch of Ralph. 

What's this we hear about Don? Could it be a 
new girl? 

Obviously, this type of publicity is the 
kind that must be prohibited. If the atti- 
tude of the community towards the schools 
is lukewarm, such material will only serve 
to make it colder. Any sensible adult who 
read such trash would be disgusted, and 
rightly so. The impression would be that 
school teachers and administrators who 
allow such material to come out of the 
school must be as shallow minded as some of 
the children. They would have a right to 
think that such things were all the school 
was interested in and that it was evidence of 
what actually takes place in the school. 

There is no value from this type of pub- 
licity, except perhaps to the newspaper who 
maintains an eye for increased circulation. 
But the school is not attempting to help the 
newspaper—it must try to help itself. What 
mother would like to read that her daugh- 
ter spends her time in class talking with 
some boy? What sense of pride would a 
father receive when he read of his son’s 
puppy love escapade in school? Or that he 
spends his time talking in class? 

These “extracurricular” activities do 
exist, but are we going to foster and con- 
done them? Are we going to encourage them 
at the expense of making ourselves appear 
inane and idiotic? So many other things 
can be publicized which show the public 
the work that is really being done to train 
the young people. 

It will be well for the director to leave 
sports alone, as they will be covered anyway. 
What should the school send to the papers? 
The scope of this material is broad. There 
are club news, assemblies, class notes, items 
on successes of recent graduates, classroom 


projects, field trips, such official school pro- 
cedures as matters connected with parents’ 
night or report cards. 

What benefits are derived by the school 
from this publicity? It is apparent that the 
public and the parents like to read about 
the things which take place day by day 
within the schools. People are interested in 
their schools, and this method of news- 
paper coverage accurately describes to them 
functions of which they have often never 
heard or of which they have formed strange 
conceptions. With the full story before 
them, they gain a new perspective, which in 
turn leads to a greater appreciation of 
teachers and of modern educational aims 
and methods. Thus the school is likely to 
get from the parents and public a support 
which does much to develop educational 
efficiency. 

The children are benefited as well—seeing 
the names of friends or their own names is 
an event more stimulating than a mature 
person is able to understand. Think of your 
own reaction when you see your name in 
print! This event leaves the child with a 
new urge toward a more active participation 
in school activities. 

An interesting experiment was carried on 
by a small high school in a small southern 
town. The school was financially unable to 
operate a newspaper of its own, so an agree- 
ment was made with the weekly paper of 
the town to include school news. It proved 
to be a very successful experiment, for the 
publisher as well as the school benefited 
greatly. 

Naturally the children write their articles 
much more carefully because of the wider 
audience, but there is also another ad- 
vantage. Small town activities are limited, 
so the school news is read by practically 
everyone. The result is that the villagers are 
becoming more school conscious. They read 
about what is done during the day for ten 
months of the year and take more interest 
in the children’s social life. School and 
community are being welded together. 











SENIOR EXAMS 


By 
A. J. HUGGETT 


HERE ARE MANY ILLS connected with 
Lee senior examinations at the regu- 
lar time. These may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Seniors are uncertain of graduation, 
and as a result many of them do not know 
whether to buy invitations and clothes, and 
make other preparations. 

2. Final examinations, if given at the 
regular time, may become almost a farce. 
Many teachers will not wish to give a hard 
examination because they will not wish to 
cause any senior to fail at so late a date. 

g. If meaningful final examinations are 
given, there is always the danger of a 
border-line senior failing at the last mo- 
ment. With preparations for graduation all 
made, failure may cause the pupil a great 
deal of emotional disturbance. In some 
cases the prospective graduate has been 


Eprror’s Note: The author believes that 
senior examinations should not be given in 
the fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour, 
but rather at the beginning of the final 
quarter. In this article he explains the plan 
he developed for a high school in which he 
previously taught. The author is now a 
member of the faculty of Chicago Teachers 
College, Chicago, Ill. Many high-school 
people do not believe that senior examina- 
tions should be given at all. They reason 
that if a child has managed to reach the 
final weeks of the twelfth grade, he should 
not be tripped at that point. At any rate, 
the author's suggestions should be of in- 
terest to readers in high schools where senior 
examinations are a factor. 


should be gwen KARLIER 


known to commit suicide, so great has been 
the shock. 

Failing at the last moment is also likely 
to disturb parents, relatives and friends, and 
this disturbance results in unfavorable re- 
actions toward the school. On the other 
hand, if there are no final examinations 
whatsoever the seniors will let down in the 
quality of their work and the results of the 
final semester may not be at all successful. 

In order to correct the ills of final exami- 
nations, we worked out a plan which re- 
tained the examinations and yet eliminated 
many of the problems which have been 
mentioned. In the school with which the 
writer was formerly connected the semester 
is divided into quarters of five weeks each. 
At the beginning of the final quarter senior 
examinations are started. A test is given 
each day, first-period classes being tested on 
Monday, second period on Tuesday, etc. 
The regular class period of each day is used 
for part of the examination, and a like 
period after school is taken to complete the 
test. Some days have to be left out because of 
baseball games, so it takes about two weeks 
to get all the examinations completed. 

On Monday of the week following com- 
pletion of the examinations a list is posted 
containing the names of all seniors who 
have passing averages to date. These aver- 
ages include the examination marks. The 
list is also published in the papers. Other 
names are added as the pupils qualify. 

Those whose names appear on the list 
may expect to graduate, provided they 
maintain passing class work, have no un- 
excused absences, and satisfy the other re- 
quirements as listed on the copy of official 
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regulations which accompanies the list. 
These requirements are easy to satisfy, so 
the pupil is sure to graduate unless he goes 
on some sort of strike or emotional rampage. 
That sort of thing did not happen during 
the five years that the writer’s school was 
using the plan. 

The pupil must keep his attendance 
record almost perfect, his attitude desirable, 
and his class work passing or he will have 
to take the examination over. Few pupils 
care to risk such a possibility. After seniors 
were once on the official list there was never 
much trouble with them in the two or three 
weeks remaining before the examination 
period for other pupils of the school. In one 
or two cases at the beginning we had to be 
hardboiled on the rule about attendance 
and require an examination or two to be 
repeated. But that seemed to settle that 
question for all time to come. 

The official list of rules is as follows: 


SENIOR PRELIMINARY EXAMS 


1. Examination Schedules. The regular 
class period will be used for the examina- 
tions, also from go to 40 minutes after 
school, as follows: 

First period classes .............. Monday, May 16 
Second period classes .......... Wednesday, May 18 


Fourth period classes ........... Thursday, May 19 
Fifth period classes ............ Wednesday, May 25 
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Sixth period classes ............ Thursday, May 26 
Seventh period classes ...........+.. Friday, May 27 


2. Only those who have a chance to 
graduate will be allowed to take exams 
early. 

3. Seniors who are unable for any reason 
to take any or all of the examinations as 
scheduled will take them at the end of the 
semester. 

4. Seniors who make such marks on the 
preliminary examinations that their final 
marks at that time are passing or above will 
be excused from further final examinations 
in such subjects as they have passed, pro- 
vided they attend regularly for the last 
marking period and do their daily work to 
the satisfaction of their teachers. 

5. Seniors will be required to take regular 
examinations at the end of the year: 

a. If their work is not up to standard during the 

last marking period. 

b. If they do not maintain a passing mark 

throughout the last marking period. 

c. If they are absent from regular classes without 

permission during preliminary examinations. 

d. If they are absent more than two days during 

the last marking period for any cause other 
than personal illness or death in the family. 


e. If they have any unexcused absence during the 
last marking period. 


A list of seniors successfully passing the 
preliminary examinations will be published 
on the bulletin boards on Tuesday, May 31. 


Right or Wrong? 


Case No. 1. Principal A of a six-teacher school 
purchased a farm in another part of the county, 
and near a seven-teacher school. Principal A saw 
how convenient it would be for him to live on his 
farm and teach in the school nearby. So without 
consulting the county superintendent or principal 
B, who had been teaching in this particular school, 
principal A went to the local trustees (one of 
whom had sold him the farm) and applied to them 
for the position as principal of this school. For this 
position the local trustees agreed to nominate Prin- 
cipal A to the county superintendent. The super- 
intendent knew nothing of what was taking place 


until the trustees brought in the nomination. 

Case No. 2. A teacher was reelected to a position 
he had held for three years and signed a contract 
on May 26 for the next school year. He placed his 
application with a teachers employment agency 
and was offered a position through the agency in 
July which he accepted without signing any con- 
tract. Early in August he was offered another posi- 
tion which paid a better salary. He accepted this 
last position and notified his two former employ- 
ers that he was resigning his position with them to 
accept a better job.—Cases reported in Alabama 
School Journal. 
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Complexity must be a proof of progress. Nowa- 
days a teacher who takes her subjects straight is as 
unique as an army camp without any movie ac- 
tresses. E. E. P. 


© 


Home Cooperation 


Linda had not been doing too well in geometry, 
so when she announced after class that she expected 
to improve thenceforth “because mother is making 
me .. .” I expected to hear that the child was 
being made to recite her lessons at home, or to 
study regularly every night. But instead the sentence 
ended, “making me carry a lucky bean!” G.H. 
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Swingdigit’s Project 

Miss Swingdigit just knew that word of her project 
had got round to Prin. Carmichael. True, he had 
never come near her room; he traveled a lot, to see 
what other schools were doing. But he always had 
his finger on the pulse of the situation. Moreover, 
the other teachers were already talking about the 
miniature coal mine that took up half her class- 
room while the children sat on the window sills. 

It was, therefore, with a blush for the praise that 
she knew was forthcoming that she stepped up to 
Mr. Carmichael that day after New Year's for the 
customary good wishes. He beamed down upon her. 
Her heart fluttered. She awaited his words. 

“Miss Swingdigit!” he exclaimed paternally. “The 
season’s greetings! And that reminds me. I’ve been 
around the high schools of the county quite a bit 


——_ hh —— 


Eptror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of Tue Ciearinc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


during the last few months. I've noted particularly 
some excelient project work. Have you ever con- 
sidered an activity project, Miss Swingdigit, for that 
geography class? A project, say, like a coal mine?” 
Miss Swingdigit slumped to the floor. Mr. Car- 
michael, too late, realized that he had gold in his 
own backyard. J. L. B. 
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Study Period Blues 


The study period at the end of the day is the 
crowning achievement of the program makers. All 
the pupils study so hard—and every homeroom 
teacher inspires them so easily to study. 

There's Jerome—he has his nose in a book, study- 
ing hard with the book upside down and balancing 
his desk on his knees so it clips the fingers of the 
fellow next to him. 

Pete and Alex are rehearsing the lines of their 
play. Pete is supposed to say, “I refuse to be dic- 
tated to by an outsider.” I step in back of them and 
hear him tell Alex, “Go to hell.” 

Tommy and Clifford want to run errands for the 
office. They say it’s the clerk's request. Maybe the 
clerk really doesn’t want them—maybe she’s giving 
me a break from being pestered—but maybe she does 
need them—so, out they go. 

Julius wants to go to the “bathroom” after it has 
taken him ten minutes to decide what to do. I tell 
him to wait until 3 o'clock. He insists that's too 
long, so I weaken. The period is up when he re- 
appears—one of the teachers stopped him in the 
hall and asked him to carry books to the stock 
room. Did he go to the lavatory? He says, “Gee, she 
made me forget I had to go.” 

Agnes asks to see my newspaper. I tell her she 
is supposed to be studying. But she needs a current 
events clipping. She really cuts out a clipping. Ah, 
a wise decision on my part. That evening I enjoy 
my newspaper until I discover the item clipped 
is a program of the week's movies! 

Felix has charge of the windows. At the close of 
the day he is supposed to close and lock them. At 
2:45 he suddenly bangs one shut. I jump ten feet 
out of my chair and tell him the period is only half 
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over, to open the windows and put the shades up. 
The shade shoots to the top and winds around the 
roller in reverse. At 2:55 he comes back with the 
ladder he borrowed from the janitor. He rescues 
the shade with the class attentive to his gymnastics 
and he watches a bomber from his vantage point 
on top of the ladder. 

I tell the class to get busy. They do until he 
swings the ladder in taking it out, clipping Bradley 
behind the ears. Bradley goes out almost as com- 
pletely as if he were gathered to his forefathers. I 
apply my first-aid training. No, he doesn’t have 
a fractured skull—he isn’t bloody at the ears—but 
I don’t think he'll be good for much studying for 
a week or two, 

Good old study period—the children never raise 
their eyes from their books! Cc. L. 
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No Spitball Shooting 


Why is it so often assumed by administrators that 
when classroom teachers join any educational group 
not controlled by administrators, it is for the sole 
purpose of figuring out ways of antagonizing ad- 
ministrators? It is usually then that the mythical 
figure of the “outside agitator” is borrowed from the 
folklore of industry to scare the teachers out of their 
insistence on the right of free assembly. 

It is possible for anyone sufficiently interested to 
find out from experience that what is on most 
teachers’ minds is how to teach better and how to 
create conditions which will make for better teach- 
ing. 

Teachers have more on their minds than plotting 
how to shoot spitballs effectively at principals. 

B. W. 
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Teachers Who Shouldn’t Be: 


The over-ambitious one, who has so many irons 
in the fire she puts the fire out. 

The last-resorter, who tried to live by his intel- 
ligence but failed in business for lack of capital and 
took up teaching. 

The complacent, take-it-easy type, who never 
crosses a bridge till she’s burned it. 

The stern-faced female who forgets that man is a 
laughing animal. We're still advocating a compul- 
sory course in Applied Laughter. 

The dismal defeatist whose prevailing attitude is, 
“What's the use? Be thankful it’s no worse, and of 
course you'll get a salary cut soon.” 

The heavy thinker who considers words of three 


letters illiterate, and gets asthma from the mold on 
his academic mind. 

The diplomatic, cautious creature who is so 
afraid of offending someone that when she wants 
to go north she starts east and circles back. 

The indolent idealist who did nothing last year 
and this year plans to do twice as much. She doesn't 
like the principal and she's under tenure anyway— 
but she has wonderful theories. 

The solemn soul who takes her profession and her 
school system so seriously that she feels criticism of 
either is sacrilegious—like calling God by His first 
name. 

The Pedagogical Poobah—born sneering. After all, 
everything in education can't be wrong—we hope! 

E. E. P. 


© 


Is there anything symbolic in the fact that every 
public building seems to have either a stopped 
clock or a last year’s calendar on the wall? 

L. B. J. 
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Shot in the Arm 


Our high school is being evaluated. Jim, who is 
now in junior college, heard about the matter and 
asked me what evaluation meant. As I explained the 
procedures we teachers were following, he simply 
nodded his head. 

“Then a visiting committee comes and evaluates 
us. Some of the members will be in our rooms a 
number of times to observe our teaching,” I con- 
tinued. 

“Gee,” Jim exclaimed, “I'll bet there'll be a lot 
of sweet teachers around here all of a sudden!” 

R. E. R. 
© 


From the conversation and collected writings of 
us teachers, it would seem that there are only two 
things we have enough of—pupils and differing 
ideas on what to do with them. H. B. 


© 


“Please Excuse” 


The following excuses are real—and they are on 
file. F. C. H. 


Dear Teacher: Please excuse my son Woodrow 
Wing for being absent from school. He had flew. 
Mrs. Wing 
Dear Teacher: Please excuse Johnny he was help- 
ing wash 
his mother. 











Teacher Management of Classroom 


ILLUMINATION 


By 
A. O. RAHN 


ORE THAN 25,000,000 children are in 

daily attendance in the schools today. 
If the chief avenue of educational approach 
to the brain is the sense of sight, it is the 
duty of all teachers not only to make a 
study of the lighting situation in their 
school but to have a knowledge of managing 
the illumination present. The school has 
been somewhat slower than the factories 
and department stores to recognize the 
value of such fundamentals in increasing 
output and in decreasing wastage of ma- 
terial and loss of time and energy. 

School executives who believe that they 
are saving the taxpayers money by cutting 
down on lighting are investing money from 
which there is no dividend, and endanger- 
ing the eyesight of children and handicap- 
ping their opportunity to learn. 

The teacher must keep in mind that all 
learning is a mental process. The brain can 
interpret the messages only so far as the 
senses are capable of transmitting them. 
Sight is the real lamp of learning, since 


— 


Eprror’s Note: After checking over all 
research studies on classroom illumination, 
Mr. Rahn states that his investigation of the 
subject is the first to be made by an indivi- 
dual in education, although several research 
studies have been made by illuminating en- 
gineers. The author is vice-princtpal in 
charge of the junior-high division of the 
Waukesha, Wis., Junior-Senior High School. 
This article is based upon his master’s thesis. 
Mr. Rahn states that he has additional mim- 
eographed information on the subject which 
is available to readers who write to request 
copies. 


through the visual sense the brain receives 
the great majority of its impressions. An 
average person can grasp three or four 
words at a glance, and a good reader reads 
fast because he has a good mind—but as 
soon as the illumination becomes inade- 
quate the speed of reading decreases. 

How Light is Measured. The eyes are a 
very poor judge of light and seeing. With 
the new Light Meter, which is called a foot- 
candle meter or Photometer, one can 
measure illumination as simply and accu- 
rately as temperature is recorded with a 
thermometer or speed with a speedometer. 

The light meter measures illumination in 
units termed “foot candles”. A foot candle 
is the unit of measurement of the intensity 
of illumination on a surface one foot away 
from a standard candle. The light meter is 
inexpensive, and with one the lighting con- 
ditions under which children work may be 
checked regularly by the teacher. The writer 
found that fourteen foot candles of illumi- 
nation must be present on the working sur- 
face (desk-tops, black boards) to give the 
pupils with normal vision sufficient light. 

Out of Door Intensities. Surveys show that 
in the direct sunlight on the playgrounds 
there are ten thousand foot candles of light, 
while on the same day under a shade tree 
there are one thousand foot candles. On a 
cloudy day on the playgrounds there are five 
hundred foot candles, and when a cloud is 
in the path of the sun’s rays there are five 
thousand foot candles. Thus, the lighting 
intensities vary, depending upon the type of 
day and the objects that are in the path of 
the sun’s rays. 

Light Coming to Classroom Windows. It 
is very difficult to get daylight indoors and 
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have it evenly distributed in all parts of the 
room. When daylight strikes the window 
glass some is reflected and some is absorbed 
by the glass, while some is transmitted into 
the room. The amount transmitted depends 
upon the percentage of light reflected and 
absorbed. 

Teachers must be conscious of this prob- 
lem so as to insure each child the correct 
intensity. 

Light Within the Classroom, With win- 
dows on one side of the room, the light falls 
off rapidly as one moves away from the 
windows. In the Junior High School build- 
ing at Waukesha, Wisconsin, it was found 
that on a bright day the light intensity falls 
off from eighty foot candles on the row of 
desks nearest the windows to seventeen foot 
candles on the row farthest from the win- 
dows. On a cloudy day in the same building 
light intensity falls off from fifty-five foot 
candles on the row of desks nearest the win- 
dows to four foot candles on the row far- 
thest from the windows. 

Modern Development of School Lighting. 
With the frequent adjustment of shades, 
and the turning off and on of electric lights 
to meet changing conditions of clouds and 
sunlight, it is impossible to have fourteen 
foot candles of light throughout all parts 
of the room. The most modern method of 
lighting a classroom is with an electric 
eye. This instrument can be installed and 
adjusted so that fourteen foot-candles of il- 
lumination can be maintained in all parts 
of the room at all times. 


TEACHER’s CHECK LIsT 


1. Plants, books, magazines, etc., should 
never be placed in front of or on window 
sills. They not only obstruct the light, but 
are likely to cast shadows on the working 
surface of the desks. 

2. Shades should be fastened to the center 
of the window and should be adjustable so 
they can be drawn to the top and to the 
bottom. 

3. Pupils should not sit facing the light 


or work in their own shadows. 

4. Seats and desks should be movable so 
that they may be placed in any part of the 
room—depending upon the activity—and 
also so that the most desirable illumination 
on the working plane may be obtained. 

5. It is desirable to have the windows to 
the left of right-handed pupils, to prevent 
shadows on their work when they are 
writing. 

6. Provide seats and desks conducive to 
good posture. 

7. The teacher’s desk should not be 
placed near the windows; such an arrange- 
ment requires pupils to look into the bright 
area. 

8. Eliminate shiny surfaces which reflect 
glare. 


a. Glass doors in cupboards, cabinets, book cases, 
etc., should be covered on the outside with 
curtains or paper, or the glass can be replaced 
with a solid, dull-colored panel. 

b. Glass-covered pictures that cause reflected glare 
can be removed and placed in another part of 
the room. 

c. Highly polished desk tops and furniture can 
be rubbed down with butter milk; lactic acid 
will tone down the polish. 

d. Glass over the tops of tables should be re- 
moved if they produce a glare. 


g. Bulletin boards, black boards, maps, 
drawings, charts, etc., should not be placed 
between windows. To see these objects the 
pupils would be required to look into the 
bright area. 

10. Printed material such as textbooks, 
assignment sheets, and units of work printed 
on glossy finished paper will produce a glare 
directly into their users’ eyes. Unglazed 
paper is recommended. 

11. Select textbooks, maps, charts, etc., 
that are clearly printed, of a reasonable size, 
and with diagrams, pictures, and graphs 
that are heavily outlined but clear. 

12. Teach and enforce good habits in 
posture and in use of the eyes. 

13. Keep the lighting in efficient working 
order through proper maintenance. 
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a. Lamps must be replaced with new ones of 
the same wattage when they burn out or 
become blackened. 

b. Luminaires should be cleaned periodically so 
that collected dust or smoke will not prevent 
the lamp from giving its full output. 

c. When walls and ceilings become dark and 
dirty they absorb a great deal of light. There- 
fore they should be washed or repainted at 
reasonable intervals. 

d. Windows and shades become grimy and dark 
from dust and smoke. They also should be 
cleaned at specified times during the school 
months. 


14. The teacher should never stand on 
the window side of the room when conduct- 
ing a class recitation or giving instructions, 
as this forces the pupils to face the light. 

15. Do not recommend that book shelves 
be built on the window side of the room, 
since pupils getting books must stand in 
the path of light of those working at their 
desks. 

16. If a question arises concerning the 
condition of the eyes of any pupil in your 
classes, do the following: 

a. Refer to school health records. 

b. Confer with the school nurse. 


c. Notify parents and urge them to consult an 
eye specialist. 


17. The teacher should assist the pupil 
with poor vision in the following ways: 
a. Seat him at a desk where the light is the best 


possible. 
b. Special study material should be provided. 
c. Allow more time for the preparation of les- 
sons. 


18. Adjust the shades properly so as to: 


a. Avoid harsh shadows and glare. 


b. Permit all the light possible to enter the room 
on a dark day. 

¢. Keep all the pupils in mind when adjusting 
the shades. 


19. Make sure that artificial lighting is 
used where and when daylight is insuf- 
ficient. 

20. Pupils near the windows may be get- 
ting sufficient illumination, but how about 
the opposite side of the room? 

If the pupils on the opposite side of the room are 
not receiving sufficient illumination and the shades 


are raised, turn on the switch that will give these 
pupils more light. This can be done in rooms where 


the luminaires are controlled by separate switches. 


21. Do not waste power. 


a. Adjust shades first, and then if more light 
is needed turn on as much artificial light as 
necessary. 


22. A lamp should never be used un- 
protected. A bare lamp gives off an ‘ex- 
tremely bright light. 

23. Check illumination periodically with 
a light meter or ask your electric company 
to assist you with the survey. 

24. Eye specialists agree that better light- 
ing in classrooms would benefit children in 
the following ways: 


a. Increase the speed of vision. 

b. Improve posture. 

c. Promote more efficient seeing and less wasted 

energy. 

. Provide more cheerful surroundings. 

e. Promote eye comfort and conserve eye sight. 

f. Insure safer conditions for the eyes, nerves 
and body, and thus help eliminate eye strain, 
which may cause backaches, blurring vision, 
digestive troubles, dizziness, headaches, and 
nervous disorders. 


a 


Who Is Retarded? 


We need a reexamination and revision of the 
typical concept of what constitutes a retarded 
reader. . . . James, a child in the eighth grade who 
has average ninth-grade reading ability, is seriously 
retarded since his tested reading capacity is as great 
as that of the average twelfth-grader. That child is 





most retarded in reading whose purposeful reading 
achievements are farthest below his reading capaci- 
ties. There are thousands of youngsters at all levels 
with above-average reading ability who are seri- 
ously retarded in their reading. Are we meeting 
their needs?—R. H. Simpson in English Journal. 

















A WORD for BEAUTY: 


Why our home-economics department sponsors 
corridor-cabinet displays of fine chinaware 


By 
SISTER MARY AGATHA 


SS THAT “a thing of beauty is a 
joy forever”, the College of St. Scho- 
lastica has made the development of the 
student’s esthetic nature one of its educa- 
tional aims. Since an abstract idea is difh- 
cult for the mind to grasp, the College 
attempts to express beauty concretely for its 
students. The administration of the college 
has furnished the gold parlor, the Sheraton 
dining room, the Oriental parlor, the period 
rooms, and has provided paintings, carvings, 
etchings, and statuary. 

As its specific contribution towards de- 
veloping a sense of beauty in the students, 
the home economics department displays 
exquisite chinaware in one of the corridors 
where the students pass frequently. Almost 
unconsciously the students are attracted to 

——_ i 

Eprror’s Nore: This article concerns a 
girls’ college project, but it is certainly 
something that can be applied more whole- 
heartedly in junior and senior high schools 
than is now the case. Some schools seem to 
concentrate so grimly upon split infinitives 
and the hypotenuse of right triangles that 
they leave the consideration of beauty large- 
ly to the art department and its minority of 
pupils. That may be one reason why there 
is a market for such gimmicks as alarm 
clocks embedded in the anatomy of gosh- 
awful statuettes, and why public demand 
hasn’t forced industrial and handicraft de- 
sign further along the path of good taste. 
Sister Mary Agatha is an assistant in home 
economics at the College of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minn. 


the china exhibit. Those who have always 
been interested in chinaware are drawn to 
the collection to satisfy their interests. Oth- 
ers, attracted by the beautiful colors, array 
of designs, or distinctive shapes, stop be- 
tween classes to examine the contents of the 
exhibit. 

One student explained that her interest 
in the collection was aroused when she saw 
a replica of her grandmother’s tea set in the 
display. Her curiosity led her to inquire 
into the history and background of that 
particular type of chinaware. 

At present the china is classified only 
according to date and country, but the 
faculty and students of the home economics 
department are carrying on research to 
equip the display with a complete descrip- 
tion and history of each piece or set. This 
will add much to the exhibit. 

Even the student of science finds her 
interests represented in a large Wedgwood 
fish platter, with its realistic, hand-painted 
sea algae in a rich brown on a cream back- 
ground. The design, a large brown alga 
balanced by three finer forms of red algae, 
is unified by a branched Fucus. The platter 
bears the original stamp “Wedgwood” in 
capital letters and the initials J for the 
founder of this type of chinaware, Josiah 
Wedgwood, and T for Thomas Bentley, one 
of his co-workers. 

Of value to the student of general culture 
is the variety of chinaware included in the 
exhibit. Practically all the European coun- 
tries are represented, with Bavaria, England, 
France, and Germany leading the lists. A 
few typical pieces from Ireland, Scotland, 
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Prussia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, China, and 
Japan complete the exhibit. There is, more- 
over, a great range in the age of the Chinese 
articles, some dating from 1761, 1780, 1790, 
and others from more recent dates. 

To some students the china exhibit offers 
the same intriguing interest as a stamp col- 
lection. The coats of arms, initials, symbols, 
or other markings on the dishes challenge 
their initiative to discover the interpretation 
of these hieroglyphics, which are a clue to 
the make and age of the piece of chinaware. 
In practically every case the name of the 
factory or potter is stamped on the article. 
Dishes in St. Scholastica’s collection bear 


such famous names as Wedgwood, Spode, 
Chelsea, Sevres, Straffordshire, and Nori- 
take, pottery centers renowned for their 
products of art and beauty. 

Hence, working on the principle that 
beauty concretely expressed will develop an 
appreciation of it in students, and that 
young women are susceptible to beauty ex- 
pressed in furnishings pertinent to the 
home, the home economics department co- 
operates with the administration in attain- 
ing one of the aims of the College of St. 
Scholastica, which aspires to develop “wom- 
en with fine appreciation of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful”. 


Are You Fit for Teaching? 


The entire nation has awakened to the need for 
fitness among its citizens. . . . Teachers would do 
well to turn their eyes upon themselves and ask 
themselves a few questions concerning their own 
personal well being. 

1. When did you last have a thorough physical 
examination by a physician? Such checkovers should 
occur at least every three years. 

2. Are you handicapping yourself with an un- 
corrected physical defect? Do your teeth need at- 
tention? Is that appendix dragging you down? Have 
you checked up on your eyes lately? How about 
that hernia? 

§- Do you eat sensibly? Would your diet meet the 
basic nutritional requirements? How about that 
extra poundage? Are you digging your grave with 
your teeth? 

4. Do you engage in physical exercise at either 
frequent or infrequent intervals? Or are you gradu- 
ally losing the use of your legs and developing a 
case of “sit-itis”"? How about a little fresh air and 
sunshine occasionally? It might improve that men- 
tal attitude. 

5. What recreational interests do you have? Are 
they solitary types—or do you have some social con- 
tacts? Does your recreation take you away from your 
work so that you can forget school? Do you enjoy 
doing a variety of things? 

6. How about rest, sleep and relaxation? Do you 
wake up feeling rested? Do you carry your worries 


to bed with you? Do you safeguard yourself from 
accumulated fatigue? 

7. What do you look like? Does your body re- 
semble a question mark or an arrow? Do you hobble 
around in tight, uncomfortable shoes? Is your cloth- 
ing suitable for school? Are you warm enough with- 
out “pestering” the janitor to put on more heat? 

8. Do you take your irritation out on the chil- 
dren? When your tired feet and tired head scream 
at you, do you scream at your classes? 

g. Is your classroom cheerful, informal, busy, 
happy? Or are your children tense, nervous, 
frightened? Do informality and ease in relation- 
ships between youngsters bother you? Do you always 
want them quiet and in their seats? If you do, you 
should reexamine your attitude.—Bernice Moss in 
Utah Educational Review. 


NYA-CCC 


Smarting under criticism, and yet unwilling to 
break with tradition, many educators fail to recog- 
nize the philosophy underlying the NYA and CCC 
as an answer to public insistence upon curriculum 
change. Instead they regard these agencies as a form 
of political patronage. Blindly they cling to tradi- 
tional practices and overlook the fact that each of 
these organizations was set up to provide a type of 
education suitable to individuals whose needs were 
not served by the public schools.—-RaymMonp D. 
Meabe in The Phi Delta Kappan. 
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My pupils make a guest of the 
SUPPLY TEACHER 


By 
RUTH GRIFFITH 


AVE YOU EVER HAD the unpleasant ex- 

perience of having your nicest class 
get out of control for a supply teacher? 
Have you ever received a note from him 
stating that model Mary and courteous 
Henry were uncooperative? Have you ever 
returned from a teachers’ convention and 
found that you had no opportunity to try 
out the new ideas you learned at the meet- 
ing because you had to settle the disci- 
plinary problems that arose during your 
absence? Have you ever blushed with shame 
when later you met the supply teacher and 
felt that his manner intimated that your 
order must not be too good? 

If truthful, most teachers will admit that 
they have had some or all of these embar- 
rassing experiences. Later instructors have 
calmed themselves with the comforting 
thought that they deal with children, not 
adults. Even while so rationalizing, they 
have wondered if adolescents need to have 
such lapses. Oh yes, often the most annoy- 
ing pupils are sorry in retrospect, but the 
next experience with the supply teacher is 
apt to be quite similar to the previous trials. 

A short time ago, knowing I was to be 
absent from school for three or four days, 


—~ -—- 


Epiror’s Note: Back in this editor's 
school days, the substitute generally had a 
very tough time. Apparently children 
haven’t changed too much, either. Anyway, 
the author tells here of a simple plan that 
has induced her pupils to be models of de- 
portment when the substitute takes over— 
not a hyena in the group, we gather. Miss 
Griffith teaches in McKinley Senior High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


I attempted to “think through” the supply 
teacher question. I have always considered 
a supply teacher a guest in the building and 
wondered if pupils couldn’t be convinced 
that she should be treated as such. Then 
an idea occurred to me. 

The idea seemed worth trying. The day 
before I was to be absent from school the 
matter was fully discussed with all classes. 
I told them who the supply teacher was to 
be, emphasized that she was a guest, and 
even reminded them what the reputation of 
the school demanded. 

The supply had been doubtful of her 
ability to handle the subject material in one 
class. Even this was not concealed from the 
class, and pupil teachers were appointed to 
take care of the instruction. In all classes 
pupils were asked to help with routine tasks. 

Imagine my satisfaction, upon returning 
to school, to find that the idea had worked. A 
note from the supply explained that she had 
never had nicer classes or spent more pleas- 
ant days. Yet this was the same supply who 
had substituted in the same school for me 
before. 

What conclusions can be reached? The 
normal adolescent is a queer combination 
of child and adult. He often acts like a 
child yet nothing flatters him more than to 
be treated like an adult. When pupil 
teachers were appointed and other help 
asked for, the pupils felt grown up and 
knew they were helping the supply teacher. 
The mere fact that the entire situation had 
been explained tended to strengthen this 
feeling. Yet these very preparations gave an 
opportunity to give the same admonitions 
that mother extends to the small children 
before company is to arrive. 
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AN ENGLISH DEPT. 
takes over LHE LIBRARY 


By HARRY SHEFTER 


T THE Samuel Gompers Vocational High 

School, in New York City, the prob- 

lem of correlating English with the otlier 

subjects in the curriculum has been solved 
to our satisfaction. 

Here is how we did it. In 1940 the English 
Department walked into the library, 
examined the premises, and then “took 
over’. All classes were assigned to the library 
once a week, and a program was instituted 
which has enabled the English teacher to 
present his subject matter without wonder- 
ing whether it has the proper shop angle. 
It also has enabled him to make a marked 
contribution to the success of instruction 
of the other members of the staff. 

Every boy is required to prepare a mini- 
mum of three “research projects”, as we call 
them. Of course, if a pupil becomes so 
absorbed in a project that he wishes to 
spend the term on it, he is given permission 
to do so. For suggestions he is sent to the 
teachers in the other departments, who are 
asked to provide lists of topics which will 
either enrich or expand the work taught in 
class. 


—- 


Eprror’s Note: “Our English integration 
program for the pupils of this vocational 
high school began two years ago,” writes 
the author, “and has since become our ‘pet’. 
We feel that it combines some of the best 
features of progressive pedagogy with an 
approach toward the elimination of read- 
ing difficulties.” Mr. Shefter is chairman of 
the English Department of Samuel Gom- 
pers Vocational High School, The Bronx, 
New York. 


For example, boys studying the constitu- 
tion in a history class may be told to learn 
more about the Continental Congress, the 
reasons for the Bill of Rights, or the dif- 
ferences which exist between our constitu- 
tion and those of countries abroad. In the 
neon-lighting shop, the instructor may pro- 
pose a study of the sodium vapor lamp or 
fluorescent illumination. To round out the 
program, sports, hobbies, music, art, and the 
like are additional sources of material. 

During the first meeting of a group in the 
library, facts about card index files, call 
numbers, the Dewey decimal system of 
classification, cross references, periodicals, 
encyclopedias, atlases, etc., are taught by the 
teacher and the librarian. A set of textbooks, 
called “How to Use the Library”, by Broen- 
ing, Law, et al, is used as the basis of in- 
struction. 

Notetaking is encouraged as the reading 
progresses. At the end of three or four 
periods enough information for a report 
has generally been gathered. The report is 
marked by the English instructor, and may 
be handed in for credit to other teachers. 


Form of Report 
. Title of project 
. Bibliography 
a. Titles and authors of books 
b. Pages read 
c. Dates of reading 
. A written summary or interpretation of the facts 
read, or an outline suitable for an oral report 
. For extra credit only: A chart, map, drawing, 
model, diagram, or other illustration related to 
the subject 


A glance at the following list of topics— 
simply a handful of the types usually 
selected—shows the wide range of interest 
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and the close application of the work to the 
school curriculum: 


Life of Louis Pasteur 

Undersea Craft 

Electric Power and Generating Stations 

Sodium Vapor Lamps 

Saving Gas 

Whaling 

Golf as Exercise 

African Exploration 

Wood Carving 

Latest Improvements in Gear-Shifts 

Enlisting in the Navy 

Deep-sea Diving 

Life in a Lighthouse 

Electricity and National Defense 

Airplane vs. Battleship 

Creation of the Universe 

Diesel Engines 

Knute Rockne 

How to Develop Personality 

Grand Opera vs. Jazz 

Egyptian Civilization 

Meteors and Comets 

How a Glider Gets Speed 

Painting in the Primitive Period 

Man's First Attempts to Fly 

The Amusements of the Romans 

F. D. Roosevelt—From Secretary of the Navy to 
President 

Hitler and Bonaparte 

Beginnings of Metals 

Duties of Electrician's Mate in the Navy 

Color Photography 

Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet 

Singapore as a Naval Base 

Advance of Medical Research 

Testing Planes 


In December 1941 we held an exhibition 
of some of the work done by the classes. 
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The extra credit models, sketches, and dia- 
grams revealed creative abilities which 
might otherwise never have been explored. 
Comments from teachers and supervisors 
were very favorable, several expressing ap- 
preciation of the genuine effort being made 
toward coordination of the various curricu- 
lum divisions. 

At the present time a committee is work- 
ing with the librarian on a syllabus unit 
which will include library techniques, sug- 
gested topics, arranged under subject head- 
ings, and an outline of the steps in prepar- 
ing a report, with particular emphasis on 
the proper way to take notes. It is our inten- 
tion, too, to graduate the requirements, so 
that in the lower grades the emphasis will 
be on learning the methods of research, 
while in the upper, the projects themselves 
will be stressed. 

Incidentally, we haven't forgotten about 
fiction. After school circulation is still 
spirited. Frequently, fiction is used to but- 
tress material for a report, particularly on 
historical themes. 

The net result of the program has been 
a definite improvement in classwork in all 
subjects, a keener awareness of the value of 
books, a realization that the library is a 
useful as well as an entertaining place to 
visit, and best of all, an actual acceleration 
of reading ability. The theory that a wealth 
of material in a “free-reading” setting is a 
good antidote to retardation appears to 
have been borne out. 


The Star-Spangled Banner 


Lucy Munroe, of New York, called the “Star- 
spangled soprano”, is official soloist for the Ameri- 
can Legion. She says that most Americans wrongly 
think the National Anthem is hard to sing. She 
suggests these rules for getting over the difficult 
spots: “Learn the words, then the pauses come 
naturally, and you're not breathless at the end. 
Give all you've got to the last two lines. Divide 
the word ‘free’ into two syllables, and approach that 
high note from above. Don’t slide up to it.” For 


several years Miss Munroe has been singing over the 
air, on concert tours, and in opera, and has sung 
the National Anthem in more than seven hundred 
fifty performances. . . . 

In the first verse a pause after “O say” is help- 
ful and quite necessary. In the last verse, a definite 
pause should be made after the words, “And this 
be our motto” followed by “In God is our trust”.— 
HAzet GRONEWALD in the Oregon Education Jour- 
nal. 





®— SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —* 


Edited by THE STAFF 


ADJECTIVE: Ever since December 7, 1941, THE 
Ciearinc House has refused, wherever possible, to 
apply the word “Defense” to any phase of the na- 
tion's war effort. Upon that date the word “Defense” 
in such a connection became a timid and a foolish 
word, Ever since America entered the war, this 
journal has referred to defense stamps and bonds 
as war stamps and bonds. With our war 4 months 
old, we learn that the Treasury Department has 
finally admitted that a state of war exists, and has 
made the same change in terminology. We aren't 
quibbling. It’s “defense” thinking that has kept 
our side arriving on the scene with toc little, too 
late. Why not limit the word to things it really 
fits, like “civilian defense”? We are at war, so let 
us stand up on our hind legs and talk as if we 
were, and think and work aggressively to win it. 


PRISONERS: American teachers in the schools 
of Manila and other cities on the island of Luzon 
apparently are all in the hands of the Japanese. 
THe CLearinc House queried Washington to learn 
whether American teachers in the Philippines had 
been evacuated before the fall of Manila, and re- 
ceived the following reply from the Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior: “It is our understanding that 
all Americans who were in Manila at the time of the 
Japanese invasion are still there. Some are reported 
to have been interned and others are believed to 
have been permitted to remain in their homes.” 


PROPAGANDA: “Divide and conquer” is the 
title of a new pamphlet on German propaganda 
methods which may be obtained free by writing 
to the Office of Facts and Figures, Washington, 
D.C. It discloses 15 Nazi propaganda objectives in 
the United States. The pamphlet explains the 
Nazi technique used to divide and conquer the 
countries of Europe, and the things Hitler is now 
trying to get Americans to believe. “Divide and 
Conquer” is completely documented, listing its 
source for each statement of fact. Illustrations are 
by D. R. Fitzpatrick, political cartoonist of the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. This reporter recommends that 
you write for a copy at once, as there is a use for 
it in every high school. 


TIME: Discipline is being tightened up at Venice, 
Cal., High School, states the school’s March bul- 
letin, to eliminate certain wastes of time which 
were tolerated in pupils before the war. A policy 


for make-up of time lost through tardiness, un- 
excused absence, or cutting of classes has been in- 
augurated. Pupils found guilty of wasting time must 
make it up before or after school, under supervision 
of a teacher—and not merely by sitting in the 
room, but by studying seriously. 


MONKEY: In one public zoo the Japanese mon- 
key had to be removed because the children were 
stoning him, states Marshall Field in “A Guide for 
Wartime Planning for Children”, pamphlet of the 
National Citizens Committee of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, New York 
City. This episode of the unfortunate simian sug- 
gests that schools should investigate the attitude 
of their pupils toward our enemies, and endeavor 
where necessary to get it on a more reasonable and 
more practical plane. 


RAID-WINDOWS: New spring styles in British 
school-building equipment are described in School 
Government Chronicle (England). A defense against 
poison-gas attacks is provided in gas-proof and 
splinter-proof steel doors, and gas-tight metal win- 
dows with quarter-inch laminated glass. Splinter- 
proof steel shutters are also available. Gas-proofing 
of the metal equipment is done when an emer- 
gency arises, by squeezing a plastic sealing material 
from a tube. 


LOSS: Quite a problem of many high schools 
is the dropping out of pupils, lured by the ease 
with which war-industry jobs paying up to $25 a 
week may be obtained. Indications are, also, that 
many an 11th-grade pupil will leave school in June 
and not return next fall. For easy money during 
a possible year or two of the emergency, many a 
pupil may be thus harming his later career. Deser- 
tion of high school before graduation to take a job 
is neither required by the situation, nor advised by 
government authorities. If we tell our pupils the 
whole truth about the matter, more of them may 
be with us next fall. 


COUNCILS: The convention of the Federation 
of Student Councils of the Central States (Ia., Neb., 
Kan., Mo., Okla., & Ark.) will be held next fall in 
Columbia, Mo., October 23 and 24. A program of 
many varied features has been planned for student- 
officer delegates. Full information may be obtained 
from Dr. Fred B. Dixon, principal of Hickman 
High School, Columbia, Mo. 
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Post-War Wings for All 


HE CURRENT activities of Mr. Robert 

Hinckley, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, are directed toward what he hopes 
will be profound changes in the curriculum 
of the schools. While his earnestness un- 
doubtedly stems originally from America’s 
needs in this war, his interest in the ma- 
terials of instruction is not confined to the 
high school and college levels. He looks 
beyond the next armistice; and in the post- 
war struggle toward adjustment he sees air 
transportation as the critical factor. To 
the end that America may live up to her 
possibilities in that struggle, he wants to 
see young Americans, from the kinder- 
garten up, “air-conditioned”. 

Mr. Hinckley had an opportunity to pre- 
sent his views to the administrative officers 
of the New Jersey schools on March 24, at a 
conference in Newark called by New 
Jersey's Commissioner Elliott. In urging his 
cause he was ably assisted by a number of 
other speakers, including United States 
Commissioner Studebaker and Professor 
Renner of Columbia University. The latter 
kept the superintendents and principals 
bolt upright in their chairs with some 
startling revelations as to what practical 
geography is like when human beings 
change over to a three-dimension style of 
travel, 

One such revelation was that under this 
new style the standard two-dimension travel 
lanes become ridiculous. For example, if 
one starts from Norfolk, Va., to make a 
trip to Moscow, Russia, and goes first, 
logically enough, to San Francisco, his ar- 
rival at San Francisco finds him no nearer 
his destination than he was when he started. 
If you wish to check up on this, use a 
globe and a pair of calipers—not a map. 


One came away from that conference 
with the conviction that the world, with 
America in the lead, will certainly spend a 
tremendous amount of energy and resources 
during the next decade, in exploring the 
full possibilities of air travel. It is a fascinat- 
ing lure, of the kind that human nature 
cannot resist. Then when one begins to 
philosophize about it, certain questions 
come to mind: 

1. WHAT MAKES US DO SUCH 
THINGS? We have found out that we can 
fly, but that doesn’t satisfy us. Already we 
can get about from place to place rapidly 
enough for all reasonable human purposes, 
but somehow we feel that we must have 
still more speed. Is there something in us 
that drives us on to new adventures, re- 
gardless of need or of prospect of practical 
gains? 

2. WILL IT BE A WISE USE OF 
SHRINKING SUPPLIES OF MATERI- 
ALS? Current restrictions on civilian use of 
what Mother Nature affords tend to drama- 
tize the fact that important materials on this 
planet are not inexhaustible. The multiple- 
ton bomber begrudges John Q. Citizen his 
annual three or four ounces of razor-blade 
steel. Are we likely to fritter away our 
substance in pursuit of a glamorous yearn- 
ing? Or, to change the metaphor, are we 
about to make Icarus a piker? 

3. MUST THIS MEAN MORE 
MISERY FOR THE INCOMPETENT? So 
far in the world’s history, every advance 
made by the cleverest has seemed to push 
the hapless ruck farther to the rear. The 
extraordinary comforts and conveniences 
of the modern home are of no value to a 
certain million or two of our people whose 
abodes are devoid of such. 
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If you look carefully enough, you can find 
living quarters as bad as civilization has 
ever known. Lately we have been seeking 
an economic regime which will remove this 
blot from our record. Will the coming 
bright adventure blind us anew to the 
problem of the less favored? 

4. DOES THIS NEW THRILL AF- 
FORD THE PHILOSOPHER A KEY 
TO THE ANATOMY OF HAPPINESS? 
One of the core-documents of American de- 
mocracy, in listing our inalienable rights, 
gives the climactical position to the “pur- 
suit of happiness”. Most of us are struggling 
in one way or another to attain happiness. 
And most of us think of happiness as a 
state of mind which will blossom forth as 
soon as we have acquired this or that, have 
accomplished thus and so. But when we 
have acquired it or accomplished it, we 
enjoy it only briefly because it immediately 
begins to pall. So we start looking around 
for something else to get. 

For a few years past we Americans have 
taken satisfaction in saying to each other 
that we own enough automobiles to carry 
the entire population at one time; that all 
our people could actually go out riding at 
the same moment. That doesn’t sound so 
big any more. We turn our eyes upward and 
wonder whether it might be possible to get 


the entire population into the clouds at 
one time. Our grandchildren, no doubt, 
will fret until they have planted the Ameri- 
can flag on at least one other planet. 

Perhaps we shall come to the conclusion 
that happiness is not an outcome of a state 
or condition—that it is rather an attribute 
of a process. Perhaps happiness is merely 
a concomitant and a contemporary of 
achievement; when achievement stops, hap- 
piness begins to die. 


It would be a mistake, and a useless one, 
to oppose this wing-taking enterprise; but 
as a nation and a people we are not so 
desperately in need of thrills that we cannot 
take time to be prudent. America is nothing 
if not headlong; thus far our natural re- 
sources have been so plentiful, and our 
young strength and resiliency so great, that 
we could afford to plunge. No matter how 
prodigal we were, recovery was always pos- 
sible. We have wasted thousands of acres 
of forests, but we still have plenty of timber. 

Just how long we can impose on Mother 
Nature’s bounty, just how long we can de- 
cline to be our brother’s keeper, just how 
far “Bigger” can go without ceasing to be 
“Better”—these are questions we ought to 
consider before we take off. 

Heser HInps RYAN 


Tackling Specific Local Civic Problems 


Practically, then, as a teacher, I would emphasize 
local problems: garbage collections and budgets; 
civil service and the lack of it; health departments 
and education. Government as it affects our lives 
would be my primary emphasis. Mine would be 
the desire to bring to every student the under- 
standing of the interdependence of all of us in our 
highly complicated life. 

The entire community would be my laboratory: 
labor relations would be studied on the scene. One 
visit to Flint during the strike, contacting striker, 
management, and citizen groups, did more to 
broaden the understanding of my Ann Arbor stu- 
dents than all the lectures I could have given them. 

Several times it has been my good fortune to 


take high school classes to city council chambers 
and to state legislatures. There they saw government 
at work, developed some feeling for the processes of 
democracy at work. 

Frankly, it was only after I had spent several 
sessions attending state legislatures as a repre- 
sentative of organizations that I began to under- 
stand the pressure groups which had to be com- 
promised before a balance could be struck in the 
form of legislation. We must, if we are to survive 
as a democracy, make our government work, and 
the foundation of our government rests on the 
precinct and ward organization which gets out the 
vote. Legislators have to be elected before they can 
serve us!—Kermir Esy in Chicago Union Teacher. 
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> SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 
It’s What They Call You 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A teacher obtains tenure by serving a probationary 
period in one capacity only. A teacher having served 
one year as a head teacher, two years as vice-princi- 
pal, and two years as principal obtains no tenure if 
a three-year probationary period is required. Such 
a teacher has not served a probationary period of 
three years in any one of the three positions. 

The contract of employment determines whether 
an employee acquires tenure, regardless of the na- 
ture of the duties assigned. In this case the teacher's 
duties were administrative. The teacher was required 
to perform all the duties and functions of a prin- 
cipal for the five years of employment, but the 
court held it was not what a teacher is or does, it is 
what a teacher is called in the contract of employ- 
ment that determines the status of the teacher. 

The presiding justice dissented from the judgment 
of the majority of the court on the ground that the 
opinion disregarded the admitted facts and per- 
mitted the mere form of the transaction to control 
the substance. “A board may not evade the provisions 
of the tenure act by calling the principal's position 
by some other name,” wrote the dissenting justice. 
This is common sense and good law. Constantine v. 
Board of Education of San Francisco et al. (Cal. rst 
District Court of Appeals) Cal. 111 Pac. (2d) 698, 
March 31, 1941. 


Commissioner and Justice 


Shake Hands 


The Commissioner of Education of New York 
State came to a conclusion similar to that of the dis- 
senting justice in the foregoing case. He held that 
teachers who have served in the capacity of acting 
principals are entitled to have such service allowed 
as a probationary service for a principalship. A 
board of education may not legally appoint persons 
with titles which predicate duties identical to those 
of a regular position, and expect such persons to 
perform the duties of the position from year to year 
without giving them all the rights which go with 
the regular position. (Delameter et al. v. Board of 
Education, (N.Y.) 58 State Dept. Report, 508, Feb. 
18, 1938, 60 State Dept. Report 17, May 28, 1938. 


See also Vanderwoude v. Board of Education of 
N. Y. C., 50 State Dept. Rep. 199. 


Illegal Appointments Cured 
by Later Law 


A board of education has the right to transfer a 
teacher from grade to grade within the tenure the 
teacher holds, provided, of course, the teacher has 
the appropriate license. In New York State tenure 
is obtained either as an elementary- or secondary- 
school teacher, and a fifth-grade teacher may be 
transferred to an eighth grade, or vice versa. If the 
teacher is unable to perform the services in the 
grade to which she is transferred, the board has a 
legal right to dismiss her. You've got to discipline 
them even if they are larger children. Smith v. 
Board of Education of Batavia (District No. 2) 60 
State Dept. Rep. 190, (N.Y.) May 12, 1939. 


Better Make Good 
on Any Job 


An action was brought to compel the Board of 
Education to dismiss six principals serving on tenure 
in Buffalo because they had not qualified for their 
positions by passing an examination. At the time 
these appointments were made they did not con- 
form to the requirements of the Education Law 
(Section 872, sub-division 5), but thereafter this 
law was amended (§872, sub-division 3-9), which 
cured these illegal appointments and allowed the 
board to give teachers permanent appointments 
after serving a probationary period. 

Since the new law provided that all persons em- 
ployed who had served three years were entitled to 
receive tenure, five of these principals met the pre- 
scribed condition of this new statute and served the 
full probationary period prior to the amendment. 
But the sixth principal had not served three years 
of a probationary period prior to the enactment of 
the new law—hence the illegality of her appointment 
was not cured. Delameter et al. v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Buffalo, 58 State Dept. Rep. 508, Feb. 18, 
1938. 
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JOHN CARR DUFF and PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editors 


Elements of Aeronautics, by FRANCIS PoPE 
and ArrHur S. Oris, Yonkers: World 
Book Co., 1941. 660 pages. 

This textbook by an euucator, Arthur S. Otis, 
Ph.D., and a flyer, Francis Pope, B.A., is divided 
into five parts: Learning to Fly, Aerodynamics, 
Avigation, Meteorology, and Aids and Safeguards. 
Each of these parts is divided into from eight to 
ten short chapters, at the end of which is a set of 
questions dealing with that respective chapter. 
Each section of the book deals with an entirely 
different aspect of aeronautics and is presented so 
that it is possible for a high-school pupil with a 
background of physics and advanced high-school 
mathematics to prepare himself for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority Examination. 

The text deals principally with single-engined 
land planes and makes no attempt to cover the en- 
tire field of aircraft. The comparisons in the first 
part of the book, which bring a relatively unknown 
subject within the everyday life of a high-school 
pupil, are especially good. Mention must also be 
made of the many excellent diagrams, charts and 
drawings which help to clarify the material. 

This book attacks a very difficult and technical 
subject, but with its simplified terms manages to 
bring it within the scope of our youth of today. 

RICHARD FINNEGAN 


Public School Finance, by Paut R. Mort 
and WALTER C. Reusser. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 569 pages, 
$3.75. 

This publication is a splendid diagnosis of the 
relationship of the business management to the 
educational philosophies of American Public 
Schools. 

The material is given in practical illustrations 
of the cost of good education, and the necessity 
for financing the promotion of better public-school 
facilities and opportunities. 

The necessity of state and Federal participation 
in the financing of specialized expansion of educa- 
tional curriculums has been well covered in the au- 
thors’ conception of methods for future financing 
of public education. 

Reading the book has a tendency to give new 
hope and courage to finance officers of institutions 
for public education, because of the persistent atti- 
tude of the authors in emphasizing good accounting 
and cost analysis as a means of proving that good 
education cannot be cheap. GrorcE R. EcBERT 


America Organizes to Win the War, by 
Ertinc M. Hunt. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1942. 426 pages. 


The authors and publishers of this book have 
achieved something unusual in the field of high- 
school texts: Here is a symposium written by nine. 
teen outstanding authorities, every chapter pre- 
pared since December 7th, as up-to-the-minute as 
any book on the war and organization for it could 
possibly be. Whatever merit the book has—and it 
is one that high-school teachers ought to know 
about—is necessarily somewhat transitory. 

The preparation and publication of this book 
was, obviously, an adventurous step, for everyone 
(the students especially) stands to lose unless there 
is an immediate response from the high schools 
that are trying to keep their instruction both 
pointed and realistic. Here in one volume are Byron 
Price on censorship, Ladislas Farago on psychologi- 
cal warfare, Claude Wickard on farmers in the war 
effort, Henry Wallace on the foundations for peace, 
Max Lerner on the distinguishing characteristics of 
this war, Paul Schubert on the U. S. Navy, S. L. A. 
Marshall on the U. S. Army—and twelve other 
writers whose informed opinions make up a book 
that is readable and significant. 

(Note to some well-to-do person, or to one of 
the educational foundations: Why not buy copies 
of this book for every post library and for every 
naval vessel? The soldiers and sailors will eat it up!) 

J.C. D. 


Physical Science, by NeEtTTELs, DEVINE, 
Nourse and Herriotr. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1942. 464 pages, $2.24. 


It is probably true that textbooks have been one 
of the principal factors influencing instruction in 
the high schools. During the considerable number 
of years when college professors monopolized the 
business of writing textbooks, most texts published 
for high-school use were what one would expect— 
college physics, college English, college mathematics, 
or whatever subject the professor-author taught was 
offered according to his lights and generously or 
sparingly watered for the pabulum of college-pre- 
paratory pupils. For some time a new kind of text- 
book has been appearing, a book that influences 
instruction less than it is influenced by instruction, 
a book prepared by high-school teachers and based 
on their improved methods of developing a subject 
in terms of several objectives not less important than 
preparation for college. 
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Physical Science follows a plan that has been 
tested in the Los Angeles high schools. It is a “gen- 
eral physical science” the authors have written about 
(astronomy, chemistry, geology, meteorology, and 
physics), and their text is designed for use by juniors 
or seniors in high schools. 

The first five chapters “pertain primarily to 
meteorology, earth science, and astronomy. The next 
three relate chiefly to communication and transpor- 
tation. The succeeding three treat of various ma- 
terials and processes. Two chapters deal with physical 
science in the home. The final two orient the student 
with respect to the history and application of physical 
science.” 

Each chapter is provided with a set of questions 
and a list of suggested activities, a short list of sug- 
gested experiments and demonstrations, and a bib- 
liography, briefly annotated, titled “Interesting 
Readings”. The drawings and photographs that illus- 
trate the text have been carefully selected. The 
format is a little forbidding—the text is in double 
columns and the pages are reminiscent of an ency- 
dopedia; but they are the more readable for this 
arrangement. The text seems to possess the primary 
virtue—teachability. J. Cc. D. 


Modern History, by CARLTON J. H. HAYES 
and PARKER T. Moon. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. 937 pages, $2.56. 


This is the fourth edition of the successful text- 
book brought out nineteen years ago by Professor 
Hayes and the late Professor Parker T. Moon. Essen- 
tially, as Professor Hayes notes, the book is the 
same as the original. Retaining the same familiar 
blue cover and format, it is organized in six large 
parts, each a unit of study of a particular era in 
the progress of mankind. 

Modern History marshals the facts in an impar- 
tial and accurate manner. It contains adequate illus- 
trations, excellent colored maps, plentiful references, 
many teaching aids, and a table of rulers since 
1500. 

Writing a history of our modern era is a hazard- 
ous undertaking. It is unfortunate that Professor 
Hayes did not see fit to attempt a more thorough 
revision. Such a textbook is needed today. Empha- 
sizing the growth of democracy, Modern History 
falters in its efforts to show the authors’ faith and 
confidence in the ability of democracy to weather 
the storm of autocracy. ROBERT REID 


Time on Their Hands, by C. GILBERT 
WRENN and D. L. Harvey for the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1941. 
266 pages, $2. 

















Presenting 


AN IMPORTANT NEW 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK 


AERGANES 
ENGLISH 


Holland Roberts, Professor of Education, Stanford 
oe Elizabeth Goudy, Director of Radio and 
Curriculum Assistant, Los Angeles County Schools: 
and Helen Rachford, School of Education, Stanford 
University. 

















Here is an integrated English program, with emphasis 
on spoken language developed through individual and 
group activities involving related basic skills—reading, 
writing, listening, and critical thinking. Activities and 
materials center about the radio experiences and every- 
day speech experiences of pupils in the home, in the 
community, and in the school. 


This book gives pupils real comprehension of the sig- 
nificance and importance of speech in everyday life, 
and specific training in applying the principles of good 
speech in varied fields, such as radio broadcasting and 
announcing, acting in plays, choral speaking, develop- 
ing voice personality, improving conversation, inter- 
viewing, judging radio programs, listening, microphone 
technique, newscasting, panel discussions, round-table 
and forum discussions, reading aloud, speaking on spe- 
cial occasions, and using the telephone. It includes 
material, too, on planning radio programs, on learning 
to speak more effectively, on thinking and talking 
Straight, using good English, talking to an audience, 
writing for radio, and writing original stories. $1.72 








Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
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Youth Work Programs, by Lewis L. Lonwin 
for the American Youth Commission. 
Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1941. 195 pages, $1.75. 

These two books reached the reviewer's desk 
months ago; they have been held up while less 
important books were analyzed for this department. 
It seemed impossible to review these books with 
the recommendation they merit, for the rush of 
events seems to have invalidated all the studies of 
youth made a year or so ago. Leisure for youths as 
well as adults is no drug on the market, no problem, 
no paradox, when the nation goes to war and every 
able-bodied man and woman is catalogued for some 
important job. 

“Time on their hands” is a phrase that was apt 
enough as a title for a book published in 1941, 
but the title now dates the book; and the work 
programs described and discussed in Youth Work 
Programs are so largely altered now that there is 
only a historical relationship between what one 
reads here and what one sees on visiting a repre- 
sentative NYA work center today. 

But it would be erroneous to indicate that these 
studies are now academic, outmoded entirely, and 


of use unly to those who may someday write the 
history of the social agencies that evolved out of a 
thousand compromises during the nineteen-thirties, 
These studies, because they are the latest ones avail. 
able, are the best ones available for educators who 
have the vision to see that the war has not “solved” 
the youth problem but has only postponed its solu- 
tion. 

Indeed, the real statesmen of our profession see 
clearly that the war must inevitably lead to a peace 
wherein we shall see idleness as a disease of such 
epidemic proportions that nothing can save us, 
youth and adults, from its harrowing effects unless 
we have devised work programs engineered on a 
scale equal to the magnitude of our needs. 

J. C. D. 


Education in a World of Fear, by MARK A. 
May. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1941. 74 pages, $1. 

The Inglis Lecture for 1941 is timely. Anxieties 
are normal and desirable. “The task of education 
(in critical times) is to teach people how to man- 
age their anxieties and hold them proportional to 








Timely New Books 





BACKGROUND OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
By Julia Emery 


The essential background of world events that will help students to a better 
understanding of the world about them. History, politics, economics, and 
cultural factors are discussed. Maps, graphs, and tables are freely used. 


ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS 
By Francis Pope and Arthur S. Otis 


Makes possible immediate introduction of a high school course in aeronautics. 
“Practical, comprehensive, written so any high school student can understand 
it.”"—Library Journal. “Thorough grounding in the fundamental concepts.”— 


Aero Digest. Profusely illustrated. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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the realities of the danger.” An immediate task. 


In America, five internal threats to democracy 
to which our anxiety colors our reactions are men- 
tioned by May: (1) Minority groups inimicable to 
democracy; (2) the trend toward intolerance and 
coercion; (3) the unequal distribution of educa- 
tional and economic opportunities; (4) the alleged 
apathetic and defeatist attitude of youths; and (5) 
the fear of fear—the fear of examining our social- 
civic, economic world lest it expose to our view its 
obsolescence, even its rottenness, Educators are not 
unaware of these internal dangers, nor have means 
for dealing with them been altogether avoided. 
Both verbally and practically, our spokesmen and 
our pioneers, within and outside our schools, seek 
to meet the challenges. 

The difficulty that those who recognize the dan- 
ger signals meet is that of balance. The immediacy 
and seriousness of danger impel us to exalt “leader- 
ship” and “loyalty”"—a process that may keep in- 
competent leaders in power. The fear of autocracy, 
on the contrary, may lead to the exhaltation of carp- 
ing criticism of leaders and resulting divisiveness. 


How much of skepticism, how much of spiritual 
escape, how much of selfless devotion, how much of 
trust in the safety devices that society has provided, 
how much of self-confident participation in the 
turbulent and ill-organized society which neither 
the individual nor his mentors will understand— 
these questions admit of no single assured answers. 
They furnish the challenges for educators to face 
and to meet with what at best will be half-right 
solutions. 

“Education is our best rational insurance,” says 
May. But he does not mean that it must be or can 
be “right” in all of the provisions that it makes 
for youth or for the society that it serves. Democracy 
survives mistakes as dictatorships cannot. Hence 
democratic educators must boldly strive to meet the 
challenges even though they are not certain that 
the management of anxieties and their proper pro- 
portion to the realities of dangers is known or can be 
determined, or that they couid be taught if known. 
The educational servicing of democracy in a world 
of fear is not child’s play. This little volume helps 
us to play the part of men. P. W. L. C. 
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A New Textbook in Speech 





for High Schools 





AS OTHERS HEAR YOU 
By MARIE A. BALL and ELIZABETH LeMAY WRIGHT 


— LIVELY, interesting, and practical text is designed to meet the speech 
needs of the high-school English class. Stressing the correlation between 
pleasing and accurate habits of speech and the development of an attractive per- 
sonality, it serves the two-fold purpose of correcting faulty formation of vowel 
and consonant sounds and providing training in the effective use of speech in 


business, community, and social life. 





The book arouses the student’s interest in bettering his speech, provides speech 
drills for those who need them and can profit by them, stimulates discussion, 
and suggests exercises designed to familiarize the student with the everyday 
procedures of making social introductions, using the telephone, delivering short 


talks, and other similar activities. 


336 pages 








35 West 32nd Street 


Illustrated $1.56 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 





New York, N.Y. 
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By BOYD WOLFF 


Films for war: 


To date we have seen no films showing all-out 
war effort of the United States. Meanwhile, we 
would do well to study films made in Canada and 
Great Britain which deal boldly with problems 
that we in the United States cannot begin too soon 
to solve. 


Film for citizens in war: 

CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS, 16 mm. sound, 1 reel, 
$1.50, “Canada Presents” series distributed by 
New York University Library, 71 Washington 
Square South, New York City. 

This film shows the self-mobilization of women of 
Winnipeg, coordinating all the major aspects of 
civilian life. Direct aid to the military forces is given 
by supplying shelter, food, and recreation to soldiers 
on leave, by providing mobile canteens and medical 
services and canning food for troops in training. 
All civilian abilities are surveyed and utilized for a 
vast program of social welfare, and are prepared 
for any emergency. Among these activities are the 


You Can Use 


THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





A Reliable Source of Material on: 


@ HEALTH EDUCATION 
@ PHYSICAL FITNESS 

@ SPORTS AND GAMES 
@ RECREATION 


In fact, on every phase of school programs 
relating to health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. Over 600 large pages each year report 
thought and activity on all phases important 
to those charged with the health and happiness 
of human beings. $2.50 per year. 


Published monthly, except July and August, by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 











operation of health clinics and of day nurseries, 

The work was so well organized that it has come 
to be known as the “Winnipeg Plan” and has spread 
to other regions. The movie gives an excellent idea 
of how a serious-minded community can make an 
all-out effort by cooperatively taking hold of the 
daily jobs which have to be done to keep a nation 
alive while the military takes care of the “spectacu. 
lar” aspects of war. Best feature of all is in showing 
how foundations for social self-service which will 
be so much needed in peace are being established. 


Film for health in war: 


MOTHER AND CHILD, 16 mm. sound, 1 reel, 
$1.50, produced by Realist Film Unit. Distributed 
by New York University Film Library. 

This film shows the people who make up the 
“vital statistics”—with emphasis on the “vital”. It 
makes you know—and care greatly—about what 
happens to the wife of a sailor. It gives the assurance 
that the front-line fighter’s child will be born and 
cared for in a way which makes his fight worthwhile. 
Without the “blood, sweat and tears” of “The Fight 
for Life” or “The Birth of a Baby” it shows how 
the health of children and expectant mothers is 
protected through the medical services and nursery 
schools of the welfare centers in England. Far from 
being cut down as luxuries during war time, social 
services are expanded and coordinated into a com- 
prehensive program which gives meaning to the 
phrase “democracy in action”. Mothers and children 
are considered one of the nation’s real resources, and 
treated accordingly. 


Film for workers in war: 


WELFARE OF THE WORKERS, 16 mm. sound, 1 
reel, $1.50, G. P. O. Film Unit. Distributed by 
New York University Film Library. 

This picture opens with acknowledgments by the 
British Government of trade union contributions to 
industrial efficiency. It is clearly indicated that the 
success of the war depends upon the health, working 
skill, and economic and social welfare of producing 
workers. The government is as careful to provide 
services in this field as in other more traditional and 
prominent areas of national life. 

The place of the worker in the whole social pat- 
tern is well pictured. How he and everyone else 
benefit from a national plan for employment is 
shown in the method of allocation of labor where 
and when it is most needed. 
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A manual for teachers, or a 


Directions, Practice Materials, supplementary book for pupils: 


on 20 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 

y How to Understand Social-Studies Read- S D iz S 
ing 

. How to Use an Encyclopedia 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
. How to Use an Index 


. How to Read Pictorial Maps and Graphs 


. How to Give an Oral Report 
. How to Write a Report 


Tests and Retests 


SOCIAL- 


. How to Use a Dictionary 
How to Use a Map 

. How to Read a Graph 

. How to Use an Atlas 

. How to Do Committee Work 

. How to Take Part in a Social Studies 
Discussion 


. How to Use the World Almanac By FORREST E. LONG 
. How to Locate References on a Topic . : ; 
. How to Understand Percentages, Esti- Professor of Education, New York University 


mates, and Figures 


. How to Outtinn Social-Studies Material and HELEN HALTER 
. How toM Honest Report 
te ro Reese Good Saaaet Junior High School, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

















A social-studies speed-up book 


This new teaching aid allows social-studies teachers to make more efficient use of 
their time in training pupils for mastery of the 20 basic social-studies skills. It is a 
manual for teachers or a supplementary book for upper-elementary or junior-high 
pupils. A good teacher could prepare somewhat similar materials for his classes—at 
an expenditure of weeks of his time. But here is the book, inexpensive and ready 
for immediate use! 


Order your nes copy of this book today, and see how effectively it will fit into 
your social-studies teaching plan—no matter what type of program you follow, 
or what textbook you use. Notice how SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS stimulates each 
pupil to become proficient in each skill as rapidly as his enthusiasm can carry him 
along. Here is a labor-saving professional tool, and a means of rescuing hours of 
precious classroom time, of speeding the social-studies work of an entiie school year. 


List price $1.50—30-day approval—Prof. disc. 


Larger discount on 4 or more copies 


INOR PUBLISHING COMPANY foxx Ave 


Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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Citizenship, Our Pupils Rate Their. By Lyle C. 
Martin, 413 

Classroom: Best Current Ideas, Radio in the. By 
Carroll Atkinson, 291 

Classroom Socialization, Stepping Stones to. By 
Harry Pleat, 357 

Club Changes a Community, Block Beautiful: Pupil. 
By Lucile Spence, 3 

Club: Serves Youth and School, Visual Aids. By 
Don G. Williams, 77 

Coffee, Don’t Crowd for that Cup of. By Pencie 
Fulton, 218 

“Comic Mags.”, Toward Bigger and Better. By 
Irving R. Friedman, 166 

Commencement, Tuscaloosa High Grows a soth. By 
Vincent Raines, 278 

Community, Block Beautiful: Pupil Club Changes 
a. By Lucile Spence, 3 

Community Enterprise, Our Library: A Coopera- 
tive. By Georgiana Skinner, 429 

Community, Home Economics: Parker Girls Serve 
the. By Martha G. Templeton, 22 

Community, Homemaking Girls Serve in. By Pris- 
cilla Hodge, 360 

Community Leaders: A School Interpretation Pro- 
gram, 75 Visits from. By Gerald M. Weller, 26 
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The Mathematics of Citizenship 


for Youth in War 
and Post-War Times 


Today (and in the post-war period to come) everyone must 
be a better consumer—wise, informed, careful. More than 
ever, the Boyce-Beatty FINANCE, HEALTH, and LEISURE 
Units will fit into your Grade 7 to 9 mathematics program. 
Each of these one-semester mathematics texts is developed 
around the social and economic problems of the citizen as 
a consumer. And each is written on the pupil’s level of in- 
terest and comprehension. 


Today, and after the war, everyone must be better equipped 
to understand quantitatively the social and economic prob- 
lems that face us. These 3 Boyce-Beatty Units were prepared 
for that purpose. 


Each book offers a full semester of mathematics work. 
The FINANCE UNIT deals with family financial problems, 
and how young people can help the family to meet them. 
The HEALTH UNIT concerns the mathematics of health, 
safety, and physical fitness—personal, community, and na- 
tional problems. The LEISURE UNIT deals with the worthy 
use of leisure time and the mathematics problems of group 
affairs, 


For the coming school year, adopt these mathematics units 
for today’s young citizens! 


BOYCE BEATTY 





Indirect 


Measurement: 


GEOMETRY 
UNIT 


In the drive to gear mathematics 
classwork to wartime needs, it is 
recommended that indirect measure- 
ment be taught in junior and senior 
high school, outdoors as well as in 
the classroom. The Boyce-Beatty 
GEOMETRY UNIT is your book! It 
offers a semester of introductory 
geometry, presented in terms of in- 
direct measurement projects. In this 
unit are the principles and activities 
of such engineering and military work 
as range-finding, height-finding, etc. 
This book also contains a 6-week in- 
troductory algebra unit. It’s a speed- 
up book for later geometry and alge- 
bra courses, and pupils find it ex- 
citing! 











FINANCE UNIT—Mathematics in terms 
of family life, 74¢ 


HEALTH UNIT—Mathematics in terms of 
health today, 84¢ 


Mathematics of Everyday Life Series 





For improvement in the 


Fundamental Math Skills: 
DRILL UNIT 


Here’s a speed-up book that relieves the teacher of 
half the more routine work of the math. drill period. 
Its 9 Inventory Tests allow more speedy diagnosis by 
the teacher. It is self-explanatory, ending much indi- 
vidual coaching—and its special remedial charts allow 
pupils to check errors that would become habits. The 
DRILL UNIT demands accuracy before speed. It 
covers new abilities—graphs, charts, tables. And sup- 
plementary exercises throughout give more fresh extra 
drilis. The DRILL UNIT is non-destructible and cloth- 
bound. It will outlast 6 to 8 one-semester workbooks, 
and save your school as much as 50% on drill-book 
costs, Prepared as the supplementary drill book for 
use in connection with the other Boyce-Beatty Units in 
Grades 7 to 9, it can also be used wherever drill is 
needed on the senior-high level. 











LEISURE UNIT—Mathematics in terms 


of leisure activities, 84¢ 


GEOMETRY UNIT—The practical appli- 


cations of geometry, 96¢ 


DRILL UNIT—Fundamental drill exer- 
cises and diagnostic tests, 85¢ 


30-DAY APPROVAL. Order your set 
today—or any Units you haven't already 
obtained. (On list prices quoted, 20% dis- 
count to teachers.) These are the texts that 
your pupils will need next fall to help them 
prepare mathematically for better citizen- 
ship in their communities! 


INOR 
Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Cry Life Problems: Pupils Study Conditions 

in Des Moines. By James A. Sheldon, 8 

Community Living, Character for. By Joseph S. 
Butterweck and Katherine H. Spessard, 323 

Comprehension, The French: A Study in Pupil. By 
Evelyn Aronson, 409 

Contest, Let's Have Another. By Franklin C. Hemp- 
hill, 530 

Coombs, M. Sandford. The Case of Robert Kennedy, 
151 

Cooprider, Majel M. and Toalson, F. B. Banquet 
Squad at Dodge High School, 359 

pg tec ryt ae | the Giraffe: An Adventure in. By 
Herndon Smith, 149 

Cox, Philip W. L. and Duff, John Carr. Book Re- 
views, 54, 117, 181, 246, 310, $72, 434, 500, 562 

Coxe, Warren W. Social Change: High Schools Must 
Prepare Pupils, 131 


Dana Cross-Section Homerooms Form the School's 
Core. By Gerald M. Weller, 525 

Dean's Committee at Tucson Senior High. By 
Calanthe M. Brazelton, 80 

Decatur Faculty’s Plan, Year "Round Growth. By 
Ruby Ballard Smith, 460 

Defense: A Los Angeles Unit, National. By William 
B. Brown, 71 

Deisenroth, Jairus J. Academic “O” Hour: Unfair 
and Destructive? 143 

Democracy—A Wartime Program, Indoctrinating 
for. By John P. Lozo, 390 

Democratic Algebra: North Bend High School's 
Course. By L. C. Wright, 19 

Denver's Program, Slow Learners Learn by Doing. 
By Florence S. Harper, 223 

Des Moines, Community Life Problems: Pupils 
Study Conditions in. By James A. Sheldon, 8 

Directors: A Lunatic Fringe in School Dramatics, 

uack. By Edward Palzer, 483 

Dodge High School, Banquet Squad at. By Majel M. 
Cooprider and F. B. Toalson, 359 

Doing: Denver's Program, Slow Learners Learn by. 
By Florence S. Harper, 223 

Don’t Crowd for that Cup of Coffee. By Pencie 
Fulton, 218 

Dramatics, Quack Directors: A Lunatic Fringe in 
School. By Edward Palzer, 483 

Drury, Placement Bureau: Proves Its Worth at. By 
Michael Scarpitto, 473 

Duff, John Carr. Editorial, Perfectionism Is Spin- 
ach, 178 

—— —— and Cox, Philip W. L. Book Reviews, 54, 
117, 181, 246, 310, 372, 434, 500, 562 

Dupell, Paul T. Goodbye, Pupils: I'm Freeee! 462 


Editorials. By Hymen Alpern, 306; by Russell V. 
Burkhard, 367; by John Carr Duff, 178; by Forrest 
E. Long, 113, 242; by Leon Mones, 50; by H. H. 
Ryan, 559 s 

Educational Values of the N.Y.A., We Utilize the. 
By James W. Richardson, 135 

Ellis, Mildred P. Framingham Facts: Pupils In- 
vestigate Living Standards, 140 

Ellis, Orrline. Dynamic School Library: 4 Features 
Broaden Service, 286 

Engle, Kenneth and Bryan, Roy C. Pupil-Managed 
Study Halls, 540 

Engle, T. L. Wartime Mental Hygiene, 532 

English Dept. Takes Over the Library, An. By 
Harry Shefter, 556 

English, Grammar Suited to Modern Spoken. By 
James Hayford, 344 

English Teacher, Every Teacher an. By C. G. Han- 
naford, 160 
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English Textbooks, What Teachers Want in. By 
Gordon J. Klopf, 299 

Etiquette, Unanswered Questions on. By Eleanor 
Boykin, 296 

Evans, J. R. Our Leadership Course for Student Offi- 
cers, 480 

Exams Should Be Given Earlier, Senior. By A. J. 
Huggett, 546 

Exchange Afar: Easier Than You Think. By Grace 
Lawrence, 158 

Experience, School-Industry Contact Gives Seniors, 
By Paul J. Gelinas, go2 


Faculty Committee Recommends, Guidance through 
Instruction. By William I. Olsen, 146 

Faculty Custom, Coffee Talks: An Informal. By Vir- 
ginia Lynn, 347 

Faculty’s Plan, Year "Round Growth: Decatur. By 
Ruby Ballard Smith, 460 

Farrer, Helen Mayer. 53 Stands in One Season: 
Boise High School's Trouping Theatre, 31 

Fensch, Edwin A. Negro Pupils in Junior High 
School, 417 

Films for What? By Boyd Wolff, 444, 508, 566 

Framingham Facts: Pupils Investigate Living Stand- 
ards. By Mildred P. Ellis, 140 

French: A Study in Pupil Comprehension, The. By 
Evelyn Aronson, 409 

Freshman Girl Has a Big Sister, Each. By Ethel 
Rosenberry, 92 

Friedman, Irving R. Toward Bigger and Better 
“Comic Mags.”, 166 

Frisbie, Josephine. How Will They Remember 
You? 362 

Fulton, Pencie. Don’t Crowd for that Cup of 
Coffee, 218 


Gabler, Earl R. School Gardens for Victory, 469 

Gallup High School, “Spiral System” at. By Owen 
O. Sabin, 364 

Gardens for Victory, School. By Earl R. Gabler, 469 

Gelinas, Paul J. School-Industry Contact Gives Sen- 
iors Experience, 302 ; 

Girls at Work: Lincoln's Home Economics Project. 
By Faith E. Kiddoo, 419 

Glicksberg, Charles I. Poetry Can Be Taught to 
35 Assorted Pupils, 230 

Goodbye, Pupils: I'm Freeee! By Paul T. Dupell, 
62 

Oem Suited to Modern Spoken English. By 
James Hayford, 344 

Greeley Art Pupils, Music Stimulates. By Robert P. 
Bullock, 111 

Greenough, Fred J. Trained Seals: A Zoo Professor 
Interviewed, 349 

Griffith, Ruth. My Pupils Make a Guest of the 
Supply Teacher, 555 

Grim, Paul R. Housing Study: Our Pupils In- 
vestigate, 402 

“Gripe” Session: Homeroom Bill of Rights, The. By 
Robert W. Hallett, 198 

Growth: Decatur Faculty’s Plan, Year "Round. By 
Ruby Ballard Smith, 460 

Guidance through Instruction: Faculty Committee 
Recommends. By William I. Olsen, 146 

Guidance Period!, Aw Nuts! Another. By Harry 
H. Richman, 235 


Hageny, William J. 24 Projects of Our Student 
Council, 236 

Hallett, Robert W. The “Gripe” Session: Home- 
room Bill of Rights, 198 





























Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazir-e in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Yearbooks. The first Yearbook on “A General 
Survey of Progress, in the last Twenty-five Years,” the second on “Cur- 
riculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics” and the tenth on “The 
Teaching of Arithmetic” are out of print. The third on “Selected Topics 
in Teaching Mathematics,” the fourth on “Significant Changes and 
Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics Throughout the World Since 
1910,” the fifth on “The Teaching of Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathe- 
matics in Modern Life,” the seventh on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the 
eighth on “The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” the 
ninth on “Relational and Functional Thinking in Mathematics,” the tenth 
on “The Teaching of Arithmetic,” the eleventh on “The Place of Mathe- 
matics in Modern Education,” the twelfth on “Approximate Computa- 
tion,” the thirteenth on “The Nature of Proof,” the fourteenth on “The 
Training of Mathematics Teachers for Secondary Schools in England 
and Wales and in the United States,” the fifteenth on “The Place of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education” and the sixteenth on “Arithmetic 
in General Education”—each may be obtained for $1.25 (bound vol- 

. umes) from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. All of the yearbooks except the first and 
second (3 to 16 inclusive) may be had for $14.00 postpaid. After May 1, 
1942, the price of each of the above yearbooks will be $1.75 each postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of the School of Commerce, New York University. 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Fill out the membership blank below and send it with Two Dollars ($2.00) to Tue 
MatuHematics TEACHER, 525 West 120th Street, New York City, N.Y. 


OEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE EEE EET HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EH OHH 


(LAST NAME) (FIRST NAME) 
Please send the magazine to: 


TOP eeEU POO POCO OOO OCOC OSC OCCU OOOO OUCOU ROCCO COC POC U SEEPS eee eee eee 


(STREET AND NUMBER) (ctTy) 
Soccccocevcesscese Saresapnewsenosnncenevesy sococnosongeenssnes sueseoess pagegeowbaqoess 
Please check whether new or renewal 
New member ccccccccccccccccccccccccecceccsoceecce Remewa) coccccccccccccscescessesceseseeses 





In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING House 
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Handwriting: How I Trapped Their Interest. By 
Elaine Browne, 239 

Hannaford, C. G. Every Teacher an English Teacher, 
160 

Harper, Florence S$. Slow Learners Learn by Do- 
ing: Denver's Program, 223 

Hawaii in December. By Helen Gay Pratt, 387 

Hayford, James. Grammar Suited to Modern Spoken 
English, 344 

Hemphill, Franklin C. Let's Have Another Contest, 
530 

Henry, George H. The Heavenly Muse and Senior 
Themes, 220 

Hillbrand, Earl K. Birth Certificates and the Teach- 
er, 415 

Hillway, Tyrus. The W.W.W. Club: A Pupil Case 
History, 341 

Hobbs, Stillman M. The Rochester Unit on Social 
Change, 203 

—— ——. A 12th Grade Studies Public Opinion, 83 

Hodge, Priscilla. Homemaking Girls Serve in Com- 
munity, 360 

Home Economics: Parker Girls Serve the Com- 
munity. By Martha G. Templeton, 22 

Home Economics Project, Girls at Work: Lincoln's. 
By Faith E. Kiddoo, 419 

Homemaking Girls Serve in Community. By Priscilla 
Hodge, 360 

Homeroom Bill of Rights: The “Gripe” Session. By 
Robert W. Hallett, 198 

Homerooms Form the School's Core, Dana Cross- 
Section. By Gerald M. Weller, 525 

Homes: Meeker Junior High's Plan, Visit Their. 
By Grace Bruckner, 210 

Homework, Ralph Had My Permission to Skip His. 
By A California Parent, 39 

Honor Society (with Girls), Packing the. By Clifford 
C. Swenson, 521 

Honor Units: My Plan for Superior Students. By 
Lawrence C. Thompson, 426 

Housing Study: Our Pupils Investigate. By Paul R. 
Grim, 402 

How Will They Remember You? By Josephine 
Frisbie, 362 

Huggett, A. J. Senior Exams Should Be Given 
Earlier, 546 


Ideas in Brief, 24, 100, 156, 212 

Illumination, Teacher Management of Classroom. 
By A. O. Rahn, 550 

Indoctrinating for Democracy—A Wartime Program. 
By John P. Lozo, 390 

International Relations: Our One-Year Course. By 
Eston V. Tubbs, 332 

Interpretation Program, 75 Visits from Community 
Leaders: A School. By Gerald M. Weller, 26 


Jenkins, Jen. “Let Me Do It!” 97 

Judging Student Government: 20 Criteria. By Frank 
Meyer, 451 

Junior High, Pupils Share in Control of Small. By 
Frank Meyer, 87 

Junior High School, Negro Pupils in. By Edwin A. 
Fensch, 417 

Junior High Schools Cultivate Desirable Attitudes? 
Do. By Harold S. Tuttle, 35 


Kiddoo, Faith E. Girls at Work: Lincoln's Home 
Economics Project, 419 

Klein, Joseph R. and Weightman, M. U. What 
a Think about Their Future Life Work, 486 

Klopf, Gordon J. What Teachers Want in English 

Textbooks, 299 


Labor Dispute, Strike One: Pupils Study Local. By 
Douglas S. Ward, 275 

— Harlow E. Pupil Bus Officers Work for 
Safety in Transportation, 12 

Language Habits: Teachers Propose, Pupils Dispose! 
By Willard Beecher, 272 

Lascher, George V. Puppy-Love Gossip Is Poor 
School Publicity, 544 

Law: A Successful Campaign, We Made a. By F. E. 
Mordy, 339 

Lawrence, Grace. Exchange Afar: Easier Than You 
Think, 158 

Leadership Course for Student Officers, Our. By J. 
R. Evans, 480 

Learning to Be New: 12 Teachers Who Aren't 
“Teachers”. By T. C. Odell, 75 

“Let Me Do It!” By Jen Jenkins, 97 

Library: A Cooperative Community Enterprise, Our. 
By Georgiana Skinner, 429 

Library, An English Dept. Takes Over the. By Harry 
Shefter, 556 

Library: 4 Features Broaden Service, Dynamic 
School. By Orrline Ellis, 286 

Library, No Book Fines in Altoona High School. By 
Maud Minster, 175 

Life Work, What Pupils Think about Their Future. 
By Joseph R. Klein and M. U. Weightman, 486 

Lila Archer, The Unsolved Case of. By Evelyn F. 
Bailey, 214 

Living Standards, Framingham Facts: Pupils In- 
vestigate. By Mildred P. Ellis, 140 

Long, Forrest E. Editorial, Needed: Army Educa- 
tional Advisers, 113; High Schools in War, 242 

Los Angeles Unit, National Defense: A. By William 
B. Brown, 71 

Lozo, John P. Indoctrinating for Democracy—A 
Wartime Program, 390 

Lynn, Virginia. Coffee Talks: An Informal Faculty 
Custom, 347 


Mahanoy City’s Single Salary Schedule. By The 
Salary Committee, 405 

Marginal Comments: A Monthly Give-and-Take. By 
J. Alvin Taylor, 467 

Martin, Lyle C. Our Pupils Rate Their Citizenship, 
413 

Meeker Junior High's Plan, Visit Their Homes. By 
Grace Bruckner, 210 

Mental Hygiene, Wartime. By T. L. Engle, 532 

Meyer, Frank. Judging Student Government: 20 
Criteria, 451 

—— ——. Pupils Share in Control of Small Junior 
High, 87 

Michener, James A. Who Is Virgil T. Fry? 67 

Millburn High School, Welfare Workers at. By R. 
J. Bretnall, 329 

Minster, Maud. No Book Fines in Altoona High 
School Library, 175 

Miss Hartac Blitzes a Day. By Lois Stewart, 102 

Mones, Leon. Editorial, Education and Social De- 
fense, 50 

Montgomery, E. W. “All-Out” in Phoenix: A Full- 
Scale Wartime Program, 454 

Moral Indignation, What to Use Instead of. By 
Willard Beecher, 195 

Mordy, F. E. We Made a Law: A Successful Cam- 
paign, 339 

Mt. Holly High Tries and Likes Choral Speaking. 
By Albert R. Brinkman, 493 

Music Contribute?, National Crisis: What Can Art 
and. By G. D. Wiebe, 42 
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Music Stimulates Greeley Art Pupils. By Robert 
P. Bullock, 111 


National Crisis: What Can Art and Music Con- 
tribute? By G. D. Wiebe, 42 

Negro Pupils in Junior High School. By Edwin A. 
Fensch, 417 

Non-Academs, All Can Learn: 11 Projects for Our. 
By Ovid Parody, 280 

Nord, Gerald E. Our School Tested 6 & 8 Period 
Days, 108 

North Bend High School's Course, Democratic 
Algebra. By L. C. Wright, 19 

NYA?, Should the Schools Inherit the CCC and. 
By Paul J. Terry, 265 

NYA, We Utilize the Educational Values of the. 
By James W. Richardson, 135 


Observations of a Superintendent's Daughter. By 
Norma Lea Quarles, 207 

Odell, T. C. Learning to Be New: 12 Teachers 
Who Aren't “Teachers”, 75 

Oertel, Ernest E. The Case (with Reservations) for 
the “Professional” Assembly, 172 

Officers, Our Leadership Course for Student. By 
J. R. Evans, 480 

Oliver, Burton M. How Venice High School Teaches 
Patriotic Thrift Practices, 464 

Olsen, William I. Guidance through Instruction: 
Faculty Committee Recommends, 146 

Our School Tested 6 & 8 Period Days. By Gerald 
E. Nord, 108 


Palzer, Edward. Quack Directors: A Lunatic Fringe 
in School Dramatics, 483 

Parent, A California. “Ralph Had My Permission 
to Skip His Homework”, 39 

Parker Girls Serve the Community, Home Eco- 
nomics. By Martha G. Templeton, 22 

Parody, Ovid. All Can Learn: 11 Projects for Our 
Non-Academs, 280 

Period Days, Our School Tested 6 & 8. By Gerald 
E. Nord, 108 

Phillips, Sarah Moss. The Case of Viney Turner, 
259 

Phoenix: A Full-Scale Wartime Program, “All-Out” 
in. By E. W. Montgomery, 454 

Placement Bureau: Proves Its Worth at Drury. By 
Michael Scarpitto, 473 

Pleat, Harry. Stepping Stones to Classroom So- 
cialization, 357 

Poetry Can Be Taught to 35 Assorted Pupils. By 
Charles I. Glicksberg, 230 

Pratt, Helen Gay. Hawaii in December, 387 

Price Control, One Million Votes for. By Harry A. 
Becker, 262 

Principal, What I Want of My. By Martha Bucher, 
2 

Project, Girls at Work: Lincoln's Home Economics. 
By Faith E. Kiddoo, 419 

Projects for Our Non-Academs, All Can Learn: 11. 
By Ovid Parody, 280 

Projects of Our Student Council, 24. By William J. 
Hageny, 236 

Public Opinion, A 12th Grade Studies. By Stillman 
M. Hobbs, 83 

Publicity, Puppy-Love Gossip Is Poor School. By 
George V. Lascher, 544 

Pupil Case Histories: The Case of Robert Kennedy. 
By M. Sandford Coombs, 151 
The Case of Viney Turner. By Sarah Moss 

Phillips, 259 
The Unsolved Case of Lila Archer. By Evelyn F. 
Bailey, 214 


The W.W.W. Club. By Tyrus Hillway, 341 

Pupil-Managed Study Halls. By Roy C. Bryan and 
Kenneth Engle, 540 

Pupils Share in Control of Small Junior High. By 
Frank Meyer, 87 

Pupils Think about Their Future Life Work, What, 
By Joseph R. Klein and M. U. Weightman, 486 


Quarles, Norma Lea. Observations of a Superin- 
tendent’s Daughter, 207 


Radio in the Classroom: Best Current Ideas. By 
Carroll Atkinson, 291 

Rahn, A. O. Teacher Management of Classroom II- 
lumination, 550 

Raines, Vincent. Tuscaloosa High Grows a soth 
Commencement, 278 

Richardson, James W. We Utilize the Educational 
Values of the N.Y.A., 135 

Richman, Harry H. “Aw Nuts! Another Guidance 
Period!”, 235 

Robert Kennedy, The Case of. By M. Sandford 
Coombs, 151 

Rochester Unit on Social Change, The. By Stillman 
M. Hobbs, 203 

Rosenberry, Ethel. Each Freshman Girl Has a Big 
Sister, 92 

Ryan, H. H. Editorial, Post-War Wings for All, 559 


Sabin, Owen O. “Spiral System” at Gallup High 
School, 364 

Safety in Transportation, Pupil Bus Officers Work 
for. By Harlow E. Laing, 12 

Salary Committee, The. Mahanoy City’s Single 
Salary Schedule, 405 

Salary Schedule, Mahanoy City’s Single. By The 
Salary Committee, 405 

Scarpitto, Michael. Placement Bureau: Proves Its 
Worth at Drury, 473 

School-Industry Contact Gives Seniors Experience. 
By Paul J. Gelinas, 302 

School Law Review. Edited by Daniel R. Hodgdon, 
52, 115, 180, 245, 308, 369, 432, 498, 561 

School for the New World Appears, The. By Boyd 
Wolff, 395 

School News Digest, 49, 112, 177, 241, 305, 366, 431, 
497, 558 

Schools Inherit the CCC and NYA?, Should the. By 
Paul J. Terry, 265 

Schools for Victory, 268, 336, 398, 476, 537 

Scouting in a Rural High School, Lone. By Harold 
O. Speidel, 46 

Senior Exams Should be Given Earlier. By A. J. 
Hug,rett, 546 

Senior Themes, The Heavenly Muse and. By George 
H. Henry, 220 

Seniors Experience, School-Industry Contact Gives. 
By Paul J. Gelinas, 302 

Shefter, Harry. An English Dept. Takes Over the 
Library, 556 

Sheldon, James A. Community Life Problems: 
Pupils Study Conditions in Des Moines, 8 

Shop Classes, Our Boys Run the. By William J. 
Becker, 169 

Simpson, Ray H. Teachers, Here Is Your Final, 47 

Sister Mary Agatha. Corridor-Cabinet Displays: A 
Word for Beauty, 553 

Skinner, Georgiana. Our Library: A Cooperative 
Community Enterprise, 429 

Slow Learners Learn by Doing: Denver's Program. 
By Florence S. Harper, 223 

Smith, Herndon. Jerry the Giraffe: An Adventure 
in Correlation, 149 
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The 
| Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational Monograph was prepared by 
= | the Publishers’ Committee of the Occupational Research Section of NVGA. 
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